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Water Sterilisation 


The first systematic sterilisation of a public water supply was carried out in 
1905 by Sir Alexander Houston. Tocheck a typhoid epidemic which threatened 
the city of Lincoln, he treated the water with a sodium hypochlorite solution 
called *Chloros’, manufactured by the United Alkali Company which later 
became part of |.C.1. The success of his revolutionary experiment so impressed 
the world that within a few years the treatment was widely adopted, and 
today practically all public water supplies are sterilised with chlorine. The 
various methods based on chlorine or its derivatives, such as ‘Chloros’ or 
bleaching powder, have provided considerable extra security against the risks 
of water-borne infection and they have enabled many supplies to be used which 
would not otherwise have réached the necessary standard of purity. In 
swimming pools, a small amount of chlorine used in conjunction with filtration 
and aeration ensures a clean, attractive and safe water. 

Pure water supplies tend to be taken for granted, yet their provision is an 
outstanding achievement and one of the greatest contributions of the chemical 
industry towards the maintenance of public health. 
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ELLERMAN LINES 


Ellerman & 
Bueknall Line 


UNITED KINGDOM 


to and from 


SOUTH and EAST 
AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 

PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 

LOURENCO MARQUES 
BEIRA 





West End Passenger Office: 
29-34 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W,1 


Head Office: 
104-7 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E,C.3 
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The test of time 


John Cotton Tobacco Only when a brand has gained the verdict of 
Nos.1&2-4/9anoz. generations of smokers can it truly describe 


No.4 - -4/5 ,, 
Empire- - 4/14 ,, 
No. 1 Cigarettes 

3/10 for20  years.. 


itself as good tobacco. John Cotton has been 
with us as one of the good things of life for 179 
. long may it remain as a companion 


MADE IN EDINBURGH for our pleasures, a solace in our worries. 


SINCE 1770 


JOHN COTTON 


A trusted Tobacco 


a perfect Cigarette 


BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO M.M,. THE KIN@ 











IF LOOKING FOR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


CONSIDER THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 


The Society now accepts Investments 
of from {1 to {2,500 at 


2; 7), net 


(equivalent to £4, 18. 10d. on a 
Taxable Investment) 


NO DEPRECIATION 
PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 
SOCIETY PAYS TAX 
Send for details to 


PLANET HOUGE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, £C.2 





THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIB OAT 
CAKES come from 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD. 
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Telegrams ; “Inches, Edinburgh” } at y Telephone: CENtra) 5746 


by Appcinument Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘* Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 
material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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KELVIN engines 


have established an enviable reputa- 
tlon for efficiency and reliability. 
Made in a range of types, weights 
and powers suited to every need— 
from 7% to 132 h.p., Diese! and Petrot 
Paraftin. 


Morning 











Freshness 





nn 


PrOOTHPASTE | LIVES SAVED 
Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
since the Life-boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this work by sending a 


contribution. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS | \ LIRE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, CROSVENOR CARDENS, LONDON, $. 7.1. 


NA [= | ss SO H// The Duke of Montrose, K.T...C.B..€.V.0.V.D, 


Cel. A. D. Burnett Brewn, M.C., T.D., M.A, 
A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT aaa 
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The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the firat deposit ie made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 2! 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£309 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commiesion 





CARRERAS * 








LEDLOY LIMITED 


A subsidiary of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 
Development Company 


Desire to make contact with those 
who require technical, commercial 
or financial assistance for the 
development of useful ideas, 
original and patentable or other- 
wise, and applicable to 


LIGHT OR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 
AIR TRANSPORT 
or 


METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


LEDLOY LIMITED 


Woopb.ey, Nr. STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 


=> Balanced blending, 
in its most exact 
form, is the source 
of the deep and con- 
stant satisfaction 
given by Craven 
Empire Tobaccos. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0}d. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/1}d. an ounce. 


150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








| For special care of the Hair 


The way it cares for the hair, gently, naturally, 
dressing it to perfection, invigorating the roots 
— this and its delicate perfume of Otto of 
Roses have made Rowland’s Macassar Oil the 
choice of discerning men and women for more 
than 150 years ... Only a very special hair 
preparation could win and‘hold such approval 
| for generations 


—Since 1793 


_ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 


HING 

for Pleasure and Profit 
The easiest and most successful way is by P.A.S. 
Postal Courses. They have trained more famous 
artists than any other school of the kind. Whether 
you are a Beginner, Advanced Student, interested 
in Commercial Work, Water Colour or other 
branch of Art, I have a Course for you. Write 
for the Prospectus—a Drawing Lesson in itself. 








PERCY V. BRADSHAW, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. 6.M.10), TUDOR HALL, FOREST HILL, $.£.23 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMP. 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 

















“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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° K y/ 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX SEV 


A kangaroo is all very well... 


but a prospective settler, a trader or 
traveller wants more information 
about Australia than the fact that it is 
the continent from which kangaroos 
come. Current information con- 
cerning all aspects of life in Australia 
___ and New Zealand is always available 
=. at the Bank of Australasia. Our 
=- booklet, “The Answers To Your 
= Questions’, may be obtained from 
" the Bank on request. It contains 
not only information concerning the 
commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these 
two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Made by the makers 
of Balkan Sobranie 
at Sobranie House, 

London, E.C.1 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMERT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 
‘THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 


‘PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 
There is no doubt that, owing to existing 


conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
#0 rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
te. 





“Btim 


This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, er obviates the necessity for stimu- 


and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a | 
revivifyang tonic, building up the tissues and 


invigorating the whole nervous system. 
Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parte of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 
TEAR OUT AND POST. 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tei. WEL. £832 LONDON, W.1 


ae send me, without obligation, descriptive 


eee 


Take the finest leaf from the Golden Belt 
of Old Virginia and add to it (the touch 
of genius) a touch of the leaf that has 
made certain cigars world famous, and 
you have just the raw materials for this 
magic blend. Before it is worthy of your 
favourite briar there is the added touch 
of blenders whose skill is hereditary. so 
that finally you can weave your dreams 
in smoke clouds and see solutions to 

the insoluble through the smoke 

rings. For this is a tobacco that is 

not just a smoke but a way of living, 
not just another fill but another outlook, 
not just another brand but a bond 
that links you and your pipe for 
ever to the surname Balkan Sobranie. 


| 
| 
MAXALDING 
(Founded 1909) 
This science of Physical Control 


enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 


build up strength, stamina, 
| speed and good physical de- 
| velopment. No apparatus of 
| any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 
in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. C, WOOLLASTON 


(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 


tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the’ world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 
the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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Secure Your Future from Worry 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary Securities or 
Dividends may fluctuate. The Standard gives particularly favourable 
rates, as the following examples show, and the Security is unsurpassed. 
Each {£100 would provide a Yearly Annuity for Life of :— 

AGE FEMALE 

60 : 8: #7: $: 

65 : @: 8:10:1 

70 : Ss 10: 7:4 

75 212: 13: 2:7 
Yields for Half-yearly and Quarterly payments are slightly less. 


Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
:: ASSURANCE COMPANY =:: 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £76,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 





























CORNISH 
GRANITE gem Van 


. oe Retinitis Heusen 
The Everlasting Tribute 


PMOHE IMPERISHABLE QUALITY of De Lank 
y-< Cornish Granite ensures that every 
o wAmemorial executed in this very fine 

stone becomes an everlasting tribute to the j, Ys 
| past. Its rare silvery grey colour is even Ii he W. oridas 

further enhanced by age and merges | 
naturally with the quiet dignity of the sur- | 


roundi ’ 
There i wide range of designs from which Best Shirts ea d 


tochoose, and yourlocal Monumental Mason 
will willingly advise you how best to trans- C; I 
late your wishes into practical form. ollars 
Write for a copy of the De Lank Catalogue of 
Memorial Designs or ask your Monumental | 
Mason for a copy. 


CORNISH DE LANK 


GRANITE QUARRIES CO sea saas 
De LANK e ST BREWARD e CORNWALL 
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SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home and Overseas 

















Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
in the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


| Write forthe latest catalogue andcom- 
| plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
LONDON, E.C. 3 























‘THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. 
Just because ofits purity Howards 
Aspirm costs a little more. 


HOWARDS ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest—it is the best. 


4 Made by HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
a Established 1797 








Ret. 1000 
Mastarem retail im U.K. 17/5 + bettle, 
33/4 per bette. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


—still dependent on public support 


ass 


A deep purse is needed to provide our 7000 


children with their daily meals. We earnestly 
appeal for generous Gifts for Food. 


will buy one child’s food for 
10/- a week in these Christian 
Homes 


PLEASE HELP 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘“‘ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 


‘**BARNEYS has given me 
the satisfaction and pleasure 
\I had almost decided I would 
|never again be able to find.’’ 


|Many smokers, like this Barneys 


enthusiast from Burnley, have 
‘*teamed-up ’’ with their favourite 
after patient trial of various brands. 
One can almost hear the comment, 
‘*That‘s exactly what happened 
to me,’’) 


39B.6.... 
Burnley, Lancs. 
24.1.50. 
Dear Sira, 

Before the War I was a regular pipe smoker, 
and during the War, more for convenience than 
anything else, I changed to cigarettes, but as 
shortages became more acute decided to return to 
the pipe. Naturally I started with the tobacco I 
used to smoke. But something had gone wrong. 

I tried other makes but always I was dis- 
appointed. I almost gave up in despair but 
couldn't face up to having to queue for cigarettes. 
Then I bought a 2 oz. tin of Barneys. 

The fragrance and freshness when I opened 
the sealed tin gave me new hope. After the first 
pipeful I felt my search was at an end. That 
was sit months ago. Since then Barneys has 
aiwen me the satisfaction and pleasure that I had 
!most decided I would never again be able to find. 

Yours thankfully for a good smoke, 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty 
| Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not 
}as yet to all. Write: Barneys Bureau, 24 
| Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


| a Punchbowle (/ull), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/34d. oz. 
| 


su) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 
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William Blackwood & 
Sons Ltd. have pleasure 
in announcing a new 
OMNIBUS of Tales 
from ‘ Blackwood’s.’ 


STRANGE 
TALES 


from 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


To be published in 
November 1950 


7/6 net 


XT 


This is the third volume 
ina trilogy of entertain- 
ment. Companion to 


COUNTRYSIDE 
TALES from 
‘BLACKWOOD’ 


and 


ANIMAL TALES 


from 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 
each 7/6 net 


RZ 
45 George St., Edinburgh 




















A NATURALIST 


IN THE 


GRAN CHACO 


Sir JOHN GRAHAM KERR 


An account, compiled from 
diaries, of the author’s two ex- 
peditions to the Gran Chaco at 
the close of the last century, 
which are already classical in 
zoology, and are now for the 
first time described for the 
general reader interested in 
travel and exploration. One 
such has already described this 
book as the best book on the 
Chaco since Darwin’s Voyage of 
the Beagle. 24 plates. 218. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





























THE MARINES 


WERE THERE 
Bruce Lockhart 


A vivid record of the Marines 
in the last war. “A gay and 
gallant book, full of good stories 
and heroic incidents.’’-—ERIc 
GILLETT, Sunday Chronicle. 
12s. 6d. 


THE CASTLE OF 


CHILLON 
André Mikhelson 
Intimate memoirs of a Prodigal 
Son. “. . . tender, dramatic ; 
often very funny, and guiltless 
of the luxurious decadence it 
describes.’” — Sunday Times. 

626 pages. 18s. 


PUTNAM 
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Oxford Books of the Late 
Spring and Early Summer 


THE SCOUT MOVEMENT 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Illustrated 15s. net 


THE STORY OF 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE ; 

of its First Editor, FREDERICK 

GREENWOOD, and of its Founder 
GEORGE MURRAY SMITH 


By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 
C.H. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


THE BELIEF IN PROGRESS 
By JOHN BAILLIE 


(Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh) 


10s. 6d. net 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By C. V. WEDGWOOD 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
5s. net 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


With an Introduction by MICHAEL 
SADLEIR and Illustrations by 
BLAIR HUGHES-STANTON 

2 volumes in a case 30s. net 


OXFORD ILLUSTRATED TROLLOPE 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| 


| **Some of the best books about 
| the sea’”’ 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


The 
Mariners 
Library 


**Not many books these days 
can show such immense value 
‘for so little cost ”’ NAVY 





| 


| “*A library of nautical books of 
_a kind which will bear reading 
again and again ”’ YACHTSMAN 


“*All these books have a story 
to tell of human courage and 
endurance "’ NAVY 


A SELECTION 
SLOCUM 


Sailing alone around the World 
voss Venturesome Voyages 


ROBINSON 
Deep Water and Shoal 


PIDGEON 
Around the World Single-handed 


O BRIEN Across Three Oceans 


From Three Yachts 


A FREE ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUS will be sent to 
any part of the world on receipt 
of a post-card giving your name 
and address in block letters and 


quoting Blackwood’s Magazine. 


RUPERT HART- DAVIS 











53 Connaught Street, London, W.2 
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THE LITTLE MORE,. 


~ HOW MUCH ITIS 


The idea of personal service for those who need help has 
been expressed in the title of the old song, ‘‘ Love makes 
the wheels go round ’’; but often personal service requires 
some financial backing in order that the wheel of life may 


turn smoothly and that a specific object may be achieved. 


The G.B.I. is prepared to give both to 
those Governesses and women Private 


Teachers who need a helping hand. 


Will you be a partner in weighting the scales in their 
favour, so that their problems can be solved ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 7, BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 
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BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 








No. 1617. JULY 1950. VoL. 268. 


INTRUSION INTO EIRE. BY J. K. STANFORD, . 
TRAVELS ON A TROOPSHIP. BY J. A. K., 

THE WATER-GUARD. BY WINIFRED FORTESCUE, 

A SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. BY J. G. LOCKHART, 
APPROACH TO THE JUNGLE. BY DENIS CLARK, 
‘Opp CHANCES.’ BY OLIVER AND ALFRED CASSELS, 
A ProspPect oF TREES. BY JOHN WELMAN, . 


COMMENT, . 


1} 

SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLackwoop’s Magazine ’” |}! 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING Orrice, 45 Grorcs SrrReer, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 308. YEARLY. 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor. 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
































“ Inches, Edinburgh ” ‘S Telephone CENtral 5746 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


A 
Heather Spray Brooch 


in 


9 ct. Gold 
set with Pearls 


£24 00 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 














Printed in Great Britain 
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Another harvest is a pleasant reminder of the achievements 
of British farmers and of the nation’s dependence on a healthy 
and well-balanced agriculture. A friendly association with 
generations of farmers in all parts of England and Wales has 
earned the Midland Bank the confidence of many thousands of 


farmer customers. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1617. 


JULY 


1950. VoL. 268. 


INTRUSION 


INTO EIRE. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


“It is very strange and melancholy that the paucity of human 
pleasures should persuade us ever to call hunting one of them.” 


THE voice of the horse-artist, 
who has been confronted, when 
on @ horse, by most obstacles in 
his time, sounded down the 
telephone, I thought to myself, 
as foreboding as that of 
Cassandra. 

“* It’s all stone walls,” he said, 
“and there aren’t any gates. 
If you and the kids get into a 
field you’ve jolly well got to 
jump out of it!” 

He obviously thought that an 
elderly man, whose only recent 
experience of hunting had been 
in the heavily wired south of 
England, would find himself in 
a hideous tangle, and as for one 
with children... “ But,” he 
added wistfully before ringing 
off, “‘ I wish J was going too!” 

I felt rather like Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, a few evenings later, 
as the lights began to twinkle 


—Dr SamvuEL JOHNSON. 


from the rocky cliffs above 
Fishguard. Ulysses, if you re- 
member, began by making a 
few mild complaints about his 
wife’s age and the savages to 
whom for some reason he was 
dealing out ‘unequal laws.” 
Then he calmly proposed, appar- 
ently at a moment’s notice and 
at dusk, when the ocean was 
“moaning round with many 
voices,” to set out for an un- 
known destination, “a newer 
world,”’ with as little preparation 
as any traveller could possibly 
make. The only concession to 
bundobust—that bugbear of the 
seasoned explorer—which I can 
trace in that poem was an 
injunction to his crew to “ sit 
well in order’ (without pre- 
sumably arguing over who was 
bow and who was stroke) before 
they smote the sounding furrows, 
A 





2 Intrusion into Lire. 


Victuals, compasses, charts, 
equipment, water, all appear 
to have been left by Ulysses 
to chance. There is not even 
a suggestion that the boat had 
been overhauled, beyond a 
casual remark: “It may be 
that the gulfs will wash us 
down.” The poets so often 
leave one guessing. 

I felt myself, that December 
evening, almost as .improvident 
as Ulysses when I set off with 
the car, and two large trunks 
containing four people’s hunt- 
ing - boots, for an unknown 
destination in the west of 
Ireland. Some mischance had 
left my only unpatched breeches 
somewhere between Duke Street 
and Salisbury Plain, and Heaven 
knew when they would emerge 
with the Christmas mail. My 


best coat was similarly being 


cleaned from contact with a 
most adhesive Devonshire bog. 
My gun licence for Eire was, I 
hoped, awaiting me at Rosslare 
Customs Office. We were 
“echancing our arm” over 
petrol. Various acquaintances 
had had letters suggesting that 
there was not a hireling in 
Galway, and that the only 
sane thing to do was to hire 
horses by the month from 
Dublin. 

It all seemed to me—the 
Advance Party of the Expedi- 
tion—a bit of a muddle as I 
watched a heron plump down 
near me in the dusk. If he 
wanted to go to Eire he had no 
need of ration-cards or pass- 
ports or cabin accommodation. 
Then I reflected that Eire for 
me had always been the land of 
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the unexpected. Even if I had 
never jumped a stone wall in my 
life, there would at least be 
surprises, and who could want 
more than that ? 

The Customs officer next 
morning was sympathetic but 
quite firm about my gun. There 
was no licence awaiting me and 
he proposed to impound it until 
he saw one. He was, however, 
very human, and made helpful 
proposals about the method by 
which the gun and cartridge 
magazine would reach me 180 
miles away in the fullness of 
time. Nor did he make any 
irritating suggestions that the 
car, full to the roof with heavy 
luggage, contained silk stock- 
ings or hashish, spirits or bullion 
or live rabbits, as others do in 
less common-sense countries. 

Foiled, but for once not exas- 
perated, I allowed the car to be 
towed round the edge of the 
harbour on @ small openwork 
truck. I sat helplessly at the 
wheel and tried to resist the 
impression that at any moment 
the car might side-slip into the 
sea. It took me nearly an 
hour on an hotel telephone to 
get through to Dublin, where 
a total stranger promised aid 
with the Ministry of Justice over 
the gun-licence. I spent another 
hour on @ quiet seashore where 
seals rolled over in the water 
and looked friendlily at me, and 
flocks of oyster-catchers adorned 
the golf-greens. Just as I re- 
turned, the telephone rang. It 
was the Customs officer. 

“I'm sorry to say,’ he said, 
“we've just had a wire from 
the Ministry of Justice that 
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your gun-licence was posted 
by mistake to your home 
address.” 

“ Hell!” I said, “by mis- 
take?’ though even as I said 
the words I knew that most 
Ministries did not admit mis- 
takes. 

“ Ah, but I’ve good news for 
you too! They’ve wired me to 
release the gun and the carth- 
ridges as well.” 

“Thank you very much,” I 
said, ‘‘ Ill come down and collect 
them.” 


Martin Ross, I believe, onee 
remarked that it was the “ ex- 
cessive common-sense of the Irish 
that made them unconventional.” 
[ realised this again a week later 


when I entered a bank to cash 
a cheque. There was a touch on 
my arm and I found a tall 
elderly man in rather shabby 
black clothes holding his bowler- 
hat out to me like an offertory 
bag. His red-rimmed eyes were 
fixed on me with the mournful 
dignity of a Clumber spaniel 
trying to induce one to share 
one’s meal with him. He mur- 
mured something which I could 
not catch, but there was no need 
for words. Unlike most beggars 
he had grasped the fact that a 
bank was the most obvious place 
to ply his trade, where every- 
one certainly had some money. 
The red eyes seemed to suggest 
that where one’s treasure is, 
there will one’s heart be also, 
and he had come, as a matter 
of course, to the fountain-head. 
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“ Not at all! Aren’t I afther 
coming up myself to the post 
office at about half twelve? 
T'll leave them there for you.” 

I blessed him silently and 
wondered if to offer him a 
drink, in or near the post office, 
would be a breach of the Govern- 
ment Servants’ Conduct Rules. 
In the event, we never met, but 
if he ever reads this, I hope he 
will realise that in the long roll 
of bureaucrats I have encoun- 
tered he takes almost the premier 
place. 


Was I not just after cashing a 
five-pound-note? To refuse a 
poor man a few coppers, or a 
sixpence itself, was surely the 
act of a monster. 

Mesmerised by his eyes, I 
was diving into my pocket for 
the sixpence when the Cashier 
came round the counter and 
ushered the suppliant firmly out. 
But I still feel I owe him 
sixpence. 

In fact, looking back on it all 
from Western Lire, I felt that it 
was not only their common-sense 
but their warm humanity which 
lingers in the memory. If you 
went in to the ironmonger’s to 
buy sixpenn’orth of tin-tacks, 
there was usually a bar at the 
back, and, as likely as not, 
Herself would ask you behind 
the counter where there was a 
good fire and stand you a glass 
of gin and vermouth, while you 
thought of something else you 
might want to buy. Only a 
churl could resist that appeal 
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and emerge with nothing but 
tin-tacks to his debit. And if 
you went next door to a news- 
paper shop, the proprietor was 
never content that you should 
buy from him a beggarly journal 
costing a penny. Better far to 
increase his turnover by having 
a bar at the back of the shop, 
at which you could read your 
wretched paper in comfort, and 
also a grocery at the side, where 
a ham sandwich was available 
if you felt the need of a little 
“ blotting-paper ” after a drink 
or two. 

We in our island home know 
no such luxuries as that, flitting 
from shop to shop, spending 
here a shilling and there a six- 
pence, with all the strain of 
re-establishing communications 
with each new owner as we 
enter. I only went into three 
shops in Galway in which I 
could not buy a drink or 
tobacco, and two of these were 
haberdashers. All the rest seem 
to have realised, with Dr John- 
son, that there is ‘“ nothing 
which has yet been contrived 
by man, by which so much 
happiness is produced as by a 
good tavern or inn.” 

My mind’s eye flitted back 
to the annual meeting of the 
licensing justices in a townlet 
in far-away Hampshire, with its 
little posse of anxious whole- 
time licensees, flanked by a row 
of unsmiling pplicemen, with 
nothing between them and desti- 
tution save a tiny monthly 
quota of spirits and the English 
desire for beer. I wished some- 
how that I might see the equiva- 
lent of that ceremony in Galway, 
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though only a very spacious 
hall could have contained all the 
candidates. 

And, if you come to think of 
it, when did our own police lose 
the art of smiling and become so 
glum? In Eire they will pull 
you up or misdirect you at a 
cross-roads with the warmest 
courtesy and charm. They will 
present you with your ration- 
cards and advise you what hotel 
to stop at, as if you were doing 
them a favour. The very rail- 
way porter, as he weighs your 
excess baggage, says, “‘ Ach, I'll 
let you off that, sorr,’’ whether 
his railway is paying a dividend 
or not. 

Perhaps in Eire one day I may 
have a friendly drink with a tax- 


_ collector, but of that I am not 


yet sure. It was shortly after 
New Year’s day, in the house 
where we stayed, that the door- 
bell rang one morning. In a 
moment old Planter, the very 
aged hound covered with honour- 
able scars and tumours, who had 
led the “ Blazers ” dog-pack for 
80 many seasons, had risen from 
his everlasting slumber before 
the fire. Every hackle was up, 
his yellow fangs were bared, his 
eyes were no longer mournful. 
His whole being from muzzle to 
stern bristled with wrath and 
indignation. So might the 
hound of Ulysses have vented 
his rage on one of Penelope’s 
suitors dropping in after mid- 
night for a chat. Planter’s 
mistress seized him by the scruff 
and tugged with all her might 
aS a seared pantry-boy opened 
the door. But it was only “ the 
man about the income tax,” 
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smilingly apologetic at the 
tumult he had caused. Not 
for him those soulless impersonal 
demand notices which are our 
bane in England in January. 
He had come round instead to 
wish some of his more im- 
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portant clients the compliments 
of the season. It was, fin 
fact, the merest diplomacy to 
offer him a drink, where in 
cruder lands you would have 
to stand him nothing less than 
a cheque. 


Il. 


We drove north-west from 
Rosslare across Ireland through 
a country of silence and great 
spaces. We passed so few 
stubble-fields that I found my- 
self wondering all the time 
where they grew the oats and 
dredge-corn and straw to feed 
and bed down the stock which 
I saw in the fields, and the 
hunters which I hoped were 
awaiting us. Here and there 


was a demesne, sometimes neat 
and well-wooded behind its great 


coped walls, more often with 
grass-grown avenues and broken 
walls crowned in ivy, and with 
only stumps to show where the 
timber had once been. In Kil- 
kenny I found a hotel with every 
sign of long-vanished splendour. 
I was given “tea’’; an enormous 
mixed grill followed by a large 
cheese, served by aged butlers 
who were now waiters, like 
racehorses ending their days 
in @ cab, and surrounded by a 
rood or more of ‘“‘Spy”’ cartoons. 
Here were bygone Ormondes and 
Clanricardes and a score of for- 
gotten peers and jockeys and 
racing men and Mrs Langtry, 
embalmed in an inn now only 
sacred to commercial travellers. 
The inn might have been a 
museum-piece of the nineties, 


with its brass bedsteads and 
feather mattresses and water 
in immense cans; and behind 
it was a great stable-yard with 
rotting doors which housed only 
pigs and coals and the jetsam of 
the hotel in its aged loose-boxes. 

The country was barer and 
wilder as I drove farther west, 
and the directions I received 
about the “ cement road” and 
the ‘‘steam-roller road’’ more 
confusing. Stone walls gradually 
replaced banks, and I suddenly 
realised that I had seen no 
barbed wire for many miles. 
The places I passed with musical 
names seemed, according to the 
guide-book, to have been the 
scene of much ancient destruc- 
tion, of bygone plunderings and 
battles and massacres, and I 
could not escape the feeling that 
I had gone back fifty years to a 
land which was looking back at 
least a hundred. The demesne 
walls grew more and more de- 
crepit and ivy-grown, more and 
more parks had been stripped of 
their trees, and every now and 
then I caught a glimpse of the 
great roofless shell of a mansion 
where no one would ever live 
again. 

It made me mournful as the 
rain pelted down and _ the 
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“cement road,” shining in the 
rain, concealed the fact that 
there was deep flood - water 
across it every mile or so. 
Before leaving London I had 
seen &@ play in which English 
paying guests were expected in 
an Irish country house, and the 
house - maid described vividly 
“the steam of the bogs rising 
off the beds” that awaited 
them. The memory filled me 
But at last 


with foreboding. 


into Eire. {July 
I found myself turning into 
a park surrounded by rook- 
haunted beech trees and up to 
a square and friendly yellow- 
faced house. Behind it, on 
three sides of the stable-yard, 
lean heads, grey and bay and 
brown, looked at me solemnly 
over their half-doors. One 
bogey at least was laid in that 
moment, the bogey that we 
were arriving to hunt and should 
find no horses to ride. 


IV. 


I thought that the brown 
horse, Roger, looked at me a 
trifle askance as I came out 
into the inn-yard where the 
hounds were waiting. But he 
stood like a well-bred stone 
while I clambered on to him; 
for the Master, who had in time 
past broken her back, rightly 
insisted on this as a sine qua non 
in all hunt-horses. Most of the 
hunt - staff were still in the 
Thatched Inn discussing things 
with local covert-owners and 
the individual whom old Irish 
books termed “the  earth- 
warner.” The Whip indeed, 
who hunted so many days a 
week that dressing-up for the 
chase bored him uncommonly, 
was buckling on his spurs in the 
inn-parlour while his red coat 
lay on the counter. 

There had been smiles when 
I refused any more ‘“ jumping- 
powder ’’—the local variant of 
which appeared to be port and 
brandy, half and half—and I 
felt that the horse Roger guessed 
my feelings. (In spite of the 


warmth and sunshine of a 
December day, they were akin 
to those of the unlucky French- 
men to whom soft - footed 
executioners murmur at dawn, 
‘* Monsieur, the moment has 
come to be brave.’’) 

I felt a little better when I 
was mounted. Roger looked 
and felt obviously up to fifteen 
stone; he had a notable girth 
and rein and he wore a snaffle 
bridle. His was the tolerant 
resignation of a horse that will 
not “ boot”? a hound or play 
up when you get on him. 
Being a hunt-servant’s horse he 
must have felt, with myself on 
his back, like a battle-cruiser 
ending its days as a pleasure- 
steamer. I felt, though, that if 
he hit anything, our combined 
displacement ought to bring it 
down. But I knew if I dropped 
my whip or hat I should have 
some difficulty in ascending to 
the bridge again. I had a long- 
ing to confide in him and to tell 
him that England, in my person, 
expected that this day every 
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horse, meaning him, would do 
its duty. 

But to him, I expect, I was 
merely The Incubus. 

Bert, the kennel-huntsman, 
on the “yellow horse” —a 
cream-coloured animal with a 
white expressionless eye—looked 
at me and at Roger. 

“That ’orse’ll teach you all 
about it,’ he reassured me; 
“he’s the one I always ride 
when I can! I hope,” he added, 
“er Ladyship’ll let me view her 
fox away. Then I’m for home, 
blast it!” For Bert had five or 
six couple of young hounds very 
sick with distemper and at the 
moment was tied at all hours to 
the kennel. 

I wanted to tell the horse 
Roger, while we sat there in the 
sunshine, that there was nothing 
for him to worry about. As the 


form-masters of my youth were 
wont to say, it was going to 
hurt me far more than it hurt 


him. My spurs were short and 
blunt, and my whip was only 
there to open gates and they 
did not exist. There was not 
going to be any formal “‘ present- 
ation” ceremony, so dear to 
Weedon, in the matter of any 
fence, and I would promise that 
I would not “leg” him at 
the wrong moment. All I 
wanted was @ nice steady pilot 
who knew his way about this 
maze of white stone walls, a 
farmer for preference. 

I had tentatively broached 
this to the Master at the 
Thatched Inn. She grinned and 
eyed me over a glass of port and 
brandy. 

*“ There'll only be one farmer 
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out, I expect,’ she said, “ and 
he goes like the wrath of God. 
Old Connachy may be out too, 
but he never jumps anything.” 

This remark seemed to leave 
the whole matter largely to 
destiny and the horse Roger. 
Into my ears at that moment 
came a nauseating echo of a 
“ big fight broadcast ” to which 
I had been listening not so long 
before: the honeyed ecstatic 
voice of the announcer intoning 
down the microphone his own 
secure sensations. . . ** It’s 
a beautiful fight, a lovely fight ! 

. Yes, that was a really 
beautiful wallop . . . I can see 
@ vicious bruise coming up on 
Joe’s cheek, but” (regretfully) 
“there’s no real damage yet! 
. . . There’s another beauty to 
the heart. It doesn’t appear to 
sap Joe’s strength, but of course” 
(hopefully) “ it must do in the 
long run. Oh! there’s a gor- 
geous one again with that club- 
bing left hand. But he’s such 
a tough, rugged mauler... 
Yes, it’s a really lovely fight! 
Joe’s beginning to show it now.” 

For no known reason, I wanted 
at that moment to get a Sports 
Announcer in my grip, to fill him 
up with port and brandy, and 
put him on the horse Roger, and 
then tell him to follow the Whip, 
who, fully dressed at last, was 
cantering off light-heartedly to 
the far side of the furze-covert 
which was our first draw. 

The rest of us rode down past 
the cemetery in the wake of the 
hounds. I looked at the stone 
walls on each side of me. Even 
from Roger they looked very 
solid and high and were heavily 
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cemented and coped. They 
certainly did not look jumpable, 
nor did I see myself taking them 
on in cold blood. The only 
comforting thought was that on 
the day before, the demesne 
wall, rather a solid-looking affair, 
had collapsed beneath me like 
the Walls of Jericho, when I had 
attempted to climb over it while 
out shooting. I had suddenly 
found myself on my back with 
my left arm and shoulder pinned 
under a cascade of fallen rocks 
weighing about thirty pounds 
apiece. Perhaps even coped 
walls were not as strongly built 
as they looked. 

A brown horse came up behind 
me ridden by a spare pale man 
wearing a billycock hat and a 
hunt button on his black coat. 
If this was the “ Frank’ who 
went like the Wrath of God, 


he and his horse looked a very 
workmanlike pair. 

He and I were, I discovered, 
the whole Field, so we proceeded 
to coffee-house discreetly while 


the Master was drawing the 
whins. Frank asked me what 
I thought of the horse Roger. 

“He gives you a grand feel,” 
I said; ‘“‘ I hope he knows more 
about it than I do.” 

** Ach,” was the reply, “ he 
has a great heart in him, that 
horse, and a great lep too. 
You'll be all right.” 

The moment for which I had 
keyed myself, however, seemed 
to have passed. <A sudden 
clamour from the furze lasted 
for barely a minute and then 
we saw the Master get off her 
horse. Apparently the ‘ earth- 
warner’s”’ asseveration in the 
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Thatched Inn, that he was “ in 
it,” had been a little premature. 
A large rabbit-hole had provided 
@ convenient alibi. 

We trotted off to draw else- 
where. In Galway there is no 
nonsense about sticking to lanes 
and roads and bridle-paths when 
going toadraw. You may have 
to jump a dozen fences in cold 
blood between coverts. It is a 
good idea ; for it keeps the Field 
from coffee-housing, allows the 
inexperienced to get themselves, 
in the motoring sense, “run in,”’ 
and affords much quiet enjoy- 
ment to the foot-passengers. 

The first obstacle was a broken- 
down wall about three feet high, 
with a glacis of fallen stones on 
both sides and a rushing stream 
two yards farther on, which 
obviously could not be included 
in the same operation. Even the 
Master’s horse treated it with 
some circumspection. The horse 
Roger gave a loud snort, cocked 
his ears, trotted up, stopped 
dead, and the next moment I 
was over the whole contraption 
feeling, as the Irish R.M. had 
done long ago, “ as if I had been 
skilfully kicked downstairs,” 
while we both gazed into the 
stream. Luckily for me it had 
a bridge ; I do not like to jump 
water from a standstill. 

Next came the wall of a 
cabin-garden with a dim shadow 
running under the far side, which 
turned out to be a hen turkey. 
The Master had disappeared into 
the hazels up a sort of waterfall 
of rocks and stones and I could 
hear an occasional touch of the 
horn as she drew. We, the 
Field, moved to the down-wind 
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end of the covert and were con- 
fronted by a wall about two feet 
high, set on the top of a steep 
slope with an even steeper drop 
into a tangle of hazel-bushes. 
Each “fence” had to be jumped 
practically from a standstill, but 
at each there was the same 
deliberate encouraging heave of 
Roger’s great quarters beneath 
me. The feeling began to grow 
on me that I had only to “leave 
it to Roger” and follow the 
quiet man on the brown horse. 
The next, however, was a cat’s- 
cradle of blackthorn branches, 
five feet high, filling a gateway. 
Galway horses do not like thorns 
and the quiet man used his whip 
to pull the largest one out, reveal- 
ing a stout tree-trunk set across 
the gap. Not all Galway horses 
appreciate timber, so he allowed 
me to give him a lead. The 
horse Roger cocked his ears, 
gave one of his heart-warming 
snorts, and landed twelve feet 
or 80 beyond it. 

[I felt very proud as I turned 
to look back, but at that moment 
we all caught a far-away echo of 
the horn and realised that some- 
where south of us, hidden by a 
steep tangle of hazel-scrub and 
walls running all ways and 
masked in bushes and rocks, the 
hounds were running. We had 
to find them, and quickly. 
Thankfully, I fell in behind the 
brown horse and the Master’s 
second horseman, Paddy, who 
grinned at me as he passed me 
and said, ‘‘ He has a great lep 
in him, sorr, has he not now?” 


A fragment of a text-book (a 
highly controversial text-book 
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it had been in its day) sang in 
my brain as I landed with an 
almighty splash. ALWAYS SIT 
FORWARD, the text-book had 
said, WHEN GOING DOWNHILL, 
and they had even taken the 
trouble to illustrate it. I 
wanted, in that icy moment, no 
longer the blood of a Sports 
Announcer but the blood of that 
almost forgotten Colonel of 
Horse who had written it. 

Meanwhile the horse Roger 
was cantering light - heartedly 
across the marsh with his reins 
trailing and snipe “ scaping”’ 
derisively away on either side 
of him. Only a born idiot, he 
seemed to be saying, would 
have let himself be jumped out 
of the plate by sitting forward 
over a drop like that, when we 
crossed the road. Only a still 
bigger fool would have hung on 
fumbling and groping for just 
long enough to fall, when he did 
fall, into a wide depression full 
of cold water. Anyone who 
could do both and lose the reins 
was clearly beneath a hunt- 
horse’s contempt. The horse 
Roger had decided, I think, 
that having carted his Incubus 
over some thirty fences in the 
last hour, familiarity was prob- 
ably setting in and he would 
show me how much I still 
had to learn. It took five 
minutes and two horsemen to 
catch him while the water 
curdled in my boots. I was 
very cold. 

We galloped hard up the hill 
to catch the hounds. They were 
not too far ahead; for the fox 
had turned back and a trio of 
hares had created a diversion. 

A2 
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They hunted slowly back to- 
wards the road we had crossed 
and marked him at last to 
ground in a vast rabbit-hole. 
Not all the efforts of Congress, 
who went to ground like a 
badger until the terriers arrived, 
nor spades, nor the country folk 


To the student of social 
change, or to one who, in 
Russian parlance, is “a victim 
of historical development,” the 
hunting community beyond the 
Srish Channel has probably 
changed less than any. Surtees, 
and that equally gifted pair of 
observers, the late Dr Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross, would 
have recognised most of those 


I met and might have charged 


me with plagiarism, 
written them up. 
Lucy Glitters was certainly 
there, a modern Lucy in a top-hat 
whose aunt was undoubtedly Miss 
Bobbie Bennett of the Curran- 
hilty Hunt; a Lucey Glitters 
capable at times of staggering 
her humdrum male acquaint- 
ances with her resilience at and 
after parties, and the things she 
demanded of, or said to, her 
horse when hunting. And I 
think I must have ridden one 
day a great-grandnephew of the 
Quaker, who, you may recall, 
kept a sort of black-list of walls 
with which he would not have 
anything to do. And I was 
certainly given a notable lead 
in a hunt out of a bog near 
Headfort by a boy of fourteen, 
who will one day rival Johnny 


had I 
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who appeared from the clouds, 
could make any impression in 
that soft soil. The rest of the 
day was blank, but I reflected 
as I went home that I had had 
more “ lepping ” that afternoon 
than I could recall for many 
seasons. 


Fitz-Symons; a monosyllabic 
youth who on a nappy half- 
broken four-year-old, whether 
hounds were hunting or not, 
thought only of how many 
fences he could “cram him at” 
all day long. 

Harry Scattercash was there 
too, and Dennis O’Brien, back 
from Handley Cross and even, 
I thought, a descendant of 
Captain Doleful, of whose heart, 
you may recall, ‘‘money was the 
darling object.” And I saw also 
Jimmy Doyle, ‘“ inevitable and 
unobtrusive,” on a _ big-boned 
chestnut, which I suspect had 
done a bit of ploughing, and, 
with quite a start, recognised 
Lady Knox herself, impeccably 
dressed, on a well-bred grey 
horse. Her profile was as neat 
as her clothes, and her hair 
seemed to gleam powder-blue 
beneath her shining top-hat, but 
that may have been my fancy. 

[ also met at least two “‘hunt- 
ing Mahatmas’’ who had ‘cast 
off the fear of public opinion and 
purged themselves of the love 
of display.” One dropped from 
the skies on to the high-road 
during a notable hunt in a 
neighbouring country (which it 
was mine to see, alas! from the 
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front seat of a motor-car). From 
the moment they found, he never 
left the road, and, when the 
hunt had been swallowed up 
in the wild bare country, he 
pursued his way unruffled and 
immaculately dressed from point 
to point by divination. At 
intervals we met him at a cross- 
roads “calm and omniscient ” 
with two disciples, as if the 
fox had told him its itinerary 
beforehand. 

The other Mahatma appeared, 
red-faced and beaming, at my 
elbow one morning when we 
were trotting to the first draw, 
and I was divided between the 
care of a mildly bucking horse 
and that of a small girl. 

“You stick to me, sorr,’”’ he 
said with devilish friendliness ; 
‘“‘ if they happen on a fox here, 
he'll go for the bog beyond, 
and there’s some terrible wails 
for you and the little girl to 
cross.” 

It was only by a conscious 
effort of will—and because the 
wood we drew was blank—that 
I resisted the temptation he 
offered. But I can vouch for the 
fact that, in the course of an 
afternoon hunt, whenever we 
jumped into a road, the 
Mahatma was on it before us 
and usually seemed to know a 
better way than we did. 

Giles Jolter was there too, no 
longer bringing a trencher-fed 
hound to the meet, but working 
in the flesh-house of a foxhound 
kennel. I saw him too at 
Christmas - time, in his best 
clothes, stand up in a crowded 
drawing-room and sing, very 
musically, ‘‘ Drink, puppy, 
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drink” as it might have been 
John Peel himself. 

For there is none of our sub- 
urban self-consciousness about 
the foxhunting community in 
Hire. All classes are in it 
together. It is still possible for 
the local Jack Mytton or Osbal- 
deston to hunt hounds three 
days a week, whip in to another 
Master for two more, and spend 
the sixth day qualifying a young 
horse in yet a third country. 
That this may entail for him 
motoring 500 miles between 
Monday and Saturday evening 
does not mean as muoh as it 
would to us; for, wherever the 
dollars come from, the visible 
inhibitions against consumption 
of petrol in Bire are few. And 
you will still find high digni- 
taries of the Church riding to 
hounds. At only two things 
will you wonder, as I did: the 
smallness of the fields and that 
so few children are out. In 
an English hunt there would 
have been thirty or forty chil- 
dren, where Hire has three. 
Perhaps in an under-populated 
country, where jumping cannot 
be avoided, their parents feel 
it unwise to risk their necks too 
early. 

Every man and boy in the 
countryside seems prepared to 
take a day off to “folly the 
hunt.” Even the postman 
makes some erratic deliveries on 
a hunting day to fit in with the 
draw. The rest either follow on 
bicycles or run like hares or 
thumb a lift in someone’s car. 
They crown hillsides and turf- 
ricks and other eminences, from 
which they can view a fox with 
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the same eye as a vulture in the 
empyrean. 

To them the fox, if not quite 
the hero of the piece, is at least 
the villain, whose every appear- 
ance in the melodrama of hunt- 
ing is greeted with thunders of 
applause. I watched a fox one 
day come past one of these im- 
provised grandstands an hour 
and a half after he had first been 
found. He had taken us several 
miles into a wilderness of walls 
and quarries and hazel-scrub 
lapped in rocks, and had 
managed to confuse the issue 
with at least one other fox. A 
hunting correspondent would 
have called him a “ stout fox,” 
but he was not stout in any 
sense. He was a big, dark, rangy 
dog, and had glinted almost 
vinous-red in the sunshine when 
he was fresh. Now, as he came 
back past us with his mask set 
for home, he was still as leggy 
and alert as a greyhound and 
moving with equal speed and 
grace. The gallery watched him 
take four walls one after the 
other like a cat, pausing a 
moment on each, then swerve 
through the edge of a flock of 
sheep and disappear over the 
hill towards the bog-land. The 
hounds a mile away were obvi- 
ously hunting another one. 

My neighbour on the turf- 
rick ceased hollering at last and 
sighed. ‘‘ Shure, that’s a great 
fox,’ he said, ‘‘ big and sthrong; 
it’s a pity they couldn’t have 
smelt him! He’d have given 
them a grand chase indeed with 
all those walls to cross.” To 
him and to his companions the 
fox had put up a splendid 
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performance, entirely wasted on 
the hunt. 

I may be wrong, but it struck 
mé as & sojourner that if you can 
find a fox at all in Western 
Hire, you seem reasonably sure 
of a run. The great old woods 
of the larger estates have 
been cut down. What coverts 
survive are small and scattered 
widely over a bare countryside, 
and there are none of the over- 
grown thorn-fences which in so 
many parts of England allow a 
fox to slip from one wood to 
another, unseen, and back in a 
circle to where he was found. 
There is constant foiling by 
cattle and sheep, and hares are 
surprisingly numerous (almost 
miraculously when you think of 
the way the partridge and the 
pheasant in Eire have been 
exterminated). But the land 
rides light at any time and 
hounds are wisely taught to 
hunt themselves. It was pretty 
one day to watch them draw a 
big wet bog, and find their fox 
and push him out and take him 
all round the edge of it, and 
back again and out at last, 
without anyone “ next or nigh 
them” to render assistance. 
And this self-reliance is all very 
well when I recall the astonish- 
ing variety of places we met with 
which could stop or lame a horse: 
bog-holes hock-deep in black 
slime; a narrow pole across a 
sort of communication trench 
out of mud into deeper mud; a 
cutting in a high bank with 
twisted roots across it, a rush- 
ing stream beyond, and a five- 
foot bank to climb up out of the 
stream. I saw three horses fall 
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at that place, but my own 
plodded through it as if it had 
been Covent Garden. I recall, 
too, @ quagmire flanking a 
stream with barbed wire laid 
along the vertical bank on the 
opposite side of the stream. I 
watched the Master flounder 
through the bog stifle-deep in 
mud, cut the wire, and fall up 
the bank out of the stream. 
There were gates which included 
everything in their make-up 
from truckle-beds to corrugated- 
iron sheeting ; walls with a roll 
of sheep-netting neatly placed 
on the landing side which one 
saw just too late; a stone stile 
which looked as solid as the 
bank, but which came out 
in two-hundredweight sections 
when we inadvertently hit it; 
a wall five feet high on a slope 
that grew more and more un- 
jumpable as one pulled it down, 


with a sort of Thermopyle of 
rocks five yards out on the take- 
off side, which quite stopped a 
horse presenting himself at the 


fence. And there were banks of 
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streams into which you jumped 
vertically down and vertically 
up again with your head bent 
under oak-scrub. And always 
walls, demesne walls on to tar- 
mac roads, where the horse 
skidded almost into the next as 
he landed; walls which some 
bygone hunt had knocked into 
@ moraine of stone on either side; 
walls masked in scrub, down- 
hill into rocks and mud, and 
every variety of makeshift booby- 
trap by which some tenant- 
farmer hoped to keep sheep or 
asses or heifers from straying. 
But one place I was spared of 
which others told me with bated 
breath —a high rock - strewn 
plateau on which twenty years 
before someone had dug out the 
holes to plant fir trees, and then 
abandoned the attempt. The 
holes were neatly grass-grown 
now but still there, and some 
were three feet deep like minia- 
ture tank-traps. Even veterans 
of the hunt galloped through 
them warily, wondering when 
a@ horse would break a leg. 


VI. 


Eire to the sojourner is a land 
of grotesque contrasts. The 
Super-V8 and the “ ass-butt ” 
use the same roads, though the 
weakest goes to the wall and 
sometimes over it. So for that 
matter do the little droves of 
bewildered bullocks and sheep 
and donkeys. To drive with a 
resident at night in a high- 
powered car after a fair is an 
experience for the weak-nerved 
Sassenach. And distance does 


not seem to enter into their 
heads. They put forth from 
Galway to drive eighty miles to 
a meet in Westmeath, and think 
little of what to us would be a 
major journey to Dublin. In 
fact, people insisted to me that 
they did the 120 miles in 150 
minutes, though I trust they 
will never do it with myself as a 
passenger. The vehicle, which 
in a foxhound kennel plays 
the triple réle of hound-van, 
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horse-box, and flesh-cart, may be 
pressed into service to carry the 
domestic and stable staff to early 
Mass, or be sent fifty miles for 
oysters to grace a dinner-party. 
For there are still dinner- 
parties in Ireland, a form of 
revelry which we in country 
places have almost forgotten. 
You will sometimes feel you 
have gone back more than fifty 
years, to a day when there was 
always sherry in the soup, and 
claret, good claret, with the 
roast, and where people were 
not ashamed to spend two hours 
in conversation at the dinner- 
table, and dance or play cards 
for three or four hours more, 
even if they were going to hunt 
next day. We here are out of 
training for that sort of thing. 
And they showed me a book 
about bygone Irish hunt-clubs at 
one of which the “‘ test of endur- 
ance between the contending 
parties was that, after drinking 
two bottles of brandy and smok- 
ing an ounce of tobacco, with 
occasional relays of devilled 
kidneys, they without ever 
going to bed should hunt all 
day, the best stayer to win.” I 
feel that a few of those I met, 
and who frightened me most 
heartily at times when I 
watched them light-heartedly 
cramming their horses at almost 
anything that came their way, 
would not have disgraced them- 
selves in that company from 
which they were descended. 
You do not notice in Hire the 
self-conscious frustrations of our 
island kingdom. There are no 
“national health” opticians, 
only people who are willing, 
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without comment, to mend your 
spectacles in the twinkling of 
an eye. There does not appear 
to be @ Ministry of Food, so 
that at Christmas every 
butcher’s shop bulges with 
prime home-killed meat, and 
every other displays turkeys 
and hams and several platoons 
of bottles on parade. Occa- 
sional critics (polite old men in 
carpet slippers) do not disguise 
the opinion that England is 
“sick” for the moment, but 
everywhere there is genuine 
kindness and courtesy. Every- 
body, man, woman, or child, on 
the road will stop you as you 
ride home from hunting and 
ask you what sort of a day you 
had. And they do more than 
that. 

There came a late afternoon 
when one member of the expedi- 
tion, riding a tired horse at the 
end of a two-hours’ hunt, met a 
heavy pole fixed across a muddy 
gateway. Both he and the 
horse were more than a little 
blinded by the lowering sun and 
took one of those crowners 
which are supposed by some to 
teach the horse a valuable lesson. 
The crumpled Sassenach was 
offered in the next five minutes, 
at a small farm, whisky, port, tea, 
cigarettes, two varieties of rich 
Christmas cake, and a basin of 
hot water with which to remove 
the mask of slime from his face. 
His horse was rubbed down and 
what was left of his hat was 
passed round among an ap- 
preciative company as if it had 
been a survivor of Waterloo. 
All were indignant when he 
attempted to reimburse the 
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young man who had held his 
horse. He could only hope 
that any stranger from Hire, 
who took a toss like that in 
England, would be treated as 
comprehensively. 

The farms themselves are 
equally bewildering. If you 
walk over their grass, it appears 
to be half moss and so poor in 
quality that the English farmer 
would want to pile on it a heavy 
tonnage of chalk or slag. Yet it 
can fatten sheep in a way we 
rarely see, and no locally-bred 
hunter looked deficient in bone. 
You may drive or ride past mile 
after mile of small farms, and 
as you look at their tiny ricks 
and their makeshift gates and 
the live and dead stock in and 
around the yard, you would 
expect any one farm, at auction, 
to fetch no more than £200. 
Yet a farmer in Tipperary 
assured me that he paid £750 
rates on 600 acres because the 
revenue authorities had “ got to 
get some money somehow ” and 
had given up hope of any farmer 
admitting to a profit. 

And the surprises extend to 
its bird-life. There was a bog 
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in County Galway, a dark-brown 
turf bog with heather here and 
there and flanked on both sides 
for miles by low grassy hills. It 
was full of snipe which would 
not lie to a gun but were away 
in scores, pale-yellow shadows 
twisting up into the wind when- 
ever one approached it. Yet 
why the teal lay there so well 
to be shot I never discovered. 
And on the wildest day of all, 
an old cock-grouse got up off 
the wettest part of the bog and 
sailed away over the pools where 
I would as soon have expected to 
see a dodo. And later a resident 
told me strange stories of bags 
of grouse made by him fifteen 
years before on @ similar heather 
bog near Galway. (The heather 
has now disappeared ; for the 
turf beneath it was dug during 
the war and sent to Dublin as 
fuel.) And when I got down to 
Cork, there were more surprises ; 
for the Cork snipe lay like 
stones on the little wet patches 
beside the road and rose at one’s 
feet or behind the dog, where in 
Galway they would have suffered 
no one to come within a hundred 
yards. 


vil. 


It goes without saying that 
one heard in Eire some stories 
which deserve more amplifica- 
tion than I can give them. Of 
the patrol, for example, in, of 
all places, the Chin Hills in 1943, 
which was very short of food 


and had worn out its boots. On 
its luckless heads fell, not a 
consignment of mail or rations, 


but parcels of woollen bootees 
and napkins intended for indi- 
gent children in Yunnan. The 
patrol protested blasphemously 
and remarked that the boots 
were urgent. Another drop was 
arranged, and this time down 
came a package, all left-leg 
boots. The patrol’s outspoken 
protest on the radio reached 
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someone at the Base. He sig- 
nalled back, ‘‘ Rudeness like that 
won't get you anywhere.” But 
the last word was with the 
patrol, who replied, ‘ Nor will 
left-leg boots.” 

And I liked the tale of the 
Fishery Association in a far 
south-western part of Eire, which 
decided that the only way to 
stop salmon-poaching was to 
bribe the most active poachers. 
So every local policeman was 
made an honorary member of 
the Association and given a free 
licence to fish. This stimulated 
them into ensuring that others 
did not usurp their prerogative. 

And they told me of a hunt- 
secretary, to whom a red coat 
was a sort of beacon out hunt- 
ing, and how every now and 
again he was “taken for a ride”’ 
at right angles to the line of the 


fox by an ex-Master who loved 
to pull his leg. 
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But perhaps the best was of 
the stately old lady, living alone 
in a wild part of Cork, who had 
an important visitor coming to 
see her garden and have tea. 
She impressed on her rather 
aboriginal cook - parlour-maid 
that she would ring the drawing- 
room bell when she wanted tea. 
At last the inspection of the 
garden was over and she rang 
the bell. There was a pause 
and a scurry of feet and the back 
door opened and slammed. A 
minute or two later the old lady 
rang again. Again came the 
rush of feet and first the side 
door and then the front door 
were opened and shut with a 
bang. There was another rush 
of feet in the hall. Round the 
door came the scared and 
anxious face of the Domestic 
Staff. ‘Be God! twas a bell!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ Did ye hear 
it?” 





TRAVELS ON A TROOPSHIP. 


BY J. A. K. 


THERE are many ways of 
travelling around the globe, and 
one of the less comfortable ways 
is by troopship. Especially if 
one is accompanied by a family. 
I do not think anyone will dis- 
pute this statement, and even 
the most fervent pro-militarist 
would hesitate to compare, say, 
the Empire Blank with the 
Queen Elizabeth, to the advan- 
tage of the former. 


When, therefore, my time 


came to travel home from East 
Africa, I did my very best to 
get a passage allotted for myself 
and my family in a civilian liner 
—but to no avail. Regulations 


were rigid, and could not be 
circumvented in any way short 
of myself, or my wife, becoming 
certifiable as mental cases. And 
that, as will be seen later, we 
very nearly became. In fact, so 
unsuccessful was I in my endeav- 
ours that in the end we had not 
only one, but two, troopers to 
contend with before we reached 
the United Kingdom, with a 
spell in an Army Transit Camp 
at Suez thrown in for good 
measure. 

Our arrangements for depar- 
ture were complicated by two 
factors. In the first place, none 
of the relevant authorities (to 
use a favourite military phrase) 
seemed to have any very exact 
knowledge when the ship was 
due to leave Mombasa. A date 
was given, it is true, but it was 


altered three, if not four times 
before we sailed—and this made 
our last-minute plans most diffi- 
cult to arrange. The second 
complication was that, accord- 
ing to orders, all heavy baggage 
had to be at the docks at least a 
fortnight before the advertised 
date of sailing (i.e., the first 
date). Since, again according 
to orders, cabin baggage was 
strictly limited to what one 
could carry, we, a8 a family, 
lived in suitcases far longer than 
was really comfortable. 

The family consisted of V. 
and myself, Geoffrey, aged four, 
and Anne, aged three months. 
V. and I used to while away 
many idle minutes discussing 
which child would cause us the 
more trouble and anxiety on 
the voyage; Anne, who was 
completely immobile and had 
to have everything done for her, 
or Geoffrey, who seldom sat 
still for a minute and would 
therefore require just as much 
watching as his sister. We 
embarked with the matter still 
undecided. 

As a mere male, I did learn 
one thing in these days of 
preparation. That was the 
apparently indisputable fact that 
one small, helpless baby with 
no obvious need for an exten- 
sive wardrobe needs approxi- 
mately two and a half times as 
much baggage as a fully-grown 
adult. V. assured me that 
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everything was absolutely neces- 
sary, and when I had the temerity 
to complain about our twenty- 
five pieces of hand - baggage 
(I had been warned that I must 
be prepared to carry them on 
and off the ships myself), she 
merely retorted that I was the 
man of the party and that was 
my headache. The same answer 
was given when I reminded her 
of the difficulty of getting taxi- 
cabs in London. 

As no ship sailing from Mom- 
basa seemed to have had 80 
uncertain a date of departure 
since the days of Vasco da 
Gama, we decided to go down 
to the coast and wait for her 
there. Apart from any other 
considerations, we reckoned that 
such a sojourn might help 
slightly to get the children 
acclimatised before reaching the 
Red Sea. 

Staying at our hotel was a 
woman who had _ recently 
travelled in our ship. When 
she heard that we were due to 
go home in her, she adopted a 
Cassandra-like air, and, through- 
out practically a whole morning, 
told us all we might expect. 
Among a spate of information, 
a few of the more lurid details 
stuck in our minds. The ship, 
she said, was built a half-century 
and more ago, and was con- 
sidered somewhat passé at the 
time of the Boer War; this was 
to be her last journey, not 
because the War Office had no 
further use for her services, but 
because Lloyds would no longer 
agree to insure ; she had a fatal 
weakness in design or construc- 
tion in that seldom a voyage 
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passed without one or more of 
the boilers bursting (and that, 
she gleefully explained, was the 
reason why the present date of 
sailing was 80 obscure) ; she was 
alive with giant rats which 
peeked at the passengers from 
the ventilators during the day- 
time and ran over them in their 
bunks at night; there was next 
to no fresh water on board, and 
no facilities whatsoever for wash- 
ing; and soon. When the good 
lady left us and went off to find 
some other prospective traveller 
to whom she could sing her song 
of joy, V. merely looked at me 
and said, “To think that of all 
the jobs you could have been 
in, you had to choose the Army. 
And to think that, knowing that, 
I had to marry you.” 

Three days before the most 
recently advertised date of 
departure it was suddenly 
announced that the ship was in 
harbour and would sail at dawn 
on the following day. I hired a 
taxi for the family and borrowed 
a 15-ewt truck for our hand- 
baggage, and we went to the 
docks. 

A desperate-looking woman 
greeted us as we climbed the 
gang-plank. She was nursing 
a black baby. So was V., very 
soon. The ship was coaling, and 
there was a thick layer of coal- 
dust over everything. It was 
also unbelievably hot, because 
the blowers were not working. 
If they were put on, we were 
told, they simply gushed clouds 
of coal-dust. It was a not very 
propitious start, and I was 
preparing to believe that the 
stories of Cassandra were true. 
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The Army, officially, has never 
overmuch believed in the institu- 
tion of marriage. I was 
separated from V. and the 
children by the length of the 
ship and two decks. Moreover, 
the arrangement was not as 
chivalrous as it might have 
been; for I was up on A. deck 
in a comfortable 4-berth cabin, 
whereas they were down on C. 
deck in a 16-berth dormitory 
which already contained several 
children in addition to Geoffrey 
and Anne. 

Geoffrey we lost almost as 
soon a8 we got on board. He 
was ultimately discovered up on 
the boat-deck, leaning through 
the rails and watching a diver 
at work on the ship’s hull. 
These operations naturally gave 
rise to a very strong rumour that 
the ship had already sprung a 
leak, and that our departure 
would consequently be delayed 
for many days. This, however, 
was not true, and we sailed at 
four o’clock the following after- 
noon. 

Since it is well known that one 
day at sea is much the same as 
any other, I make no apologies 
for presenting the remainder of 
my story in the form of a diary. 
The sequence of events will thus 
be made very much clearer. 


Sept. 22nd.—Last night, the 
first on board, was just as bad 
as we had feared. The ship was 
still coaling, which posed the 
pretty problem, to sleep with 
portholes open or shut. V. in 
her dormitory had an even worse 
time than I. I had extreme heat 
and discomfort; she had both 
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these and children as well. They 
screamed in relays all night, it 
seems. As one got exhausted 
and went to sleep, another woke 
up. The worst offenders, she 
says, are Frederick and Daphne. 
He is one year old, she is two 
and a half; their mother is 
a Seychelloise and speaks no 
English. 

We have been put at the 
Captain’s table together with a 
Squadron-Leader and his wife. 
The last-named has upset the 
Captain by asking if it is true, 
all that we have heard about 
bursting boilers and the like. 
She doesn’t help matters, either, 
by keeping on glancing appre- 
hensively up at the ventilators. 
The Oaptain tells us that none 
of the tales are true. The ship 


was built long after the Boer 
War; this is not her last voyage; 


she is by no means uninsurable, 
and so forth. So much for the 
gossip of Cassandra. 

Sept. 23rd.—The blowers are 
on again, thank the Lord. In 
consequence, we all had a better 
night’s sleep. There is quite a 
high sea running. High enough, 
anyway, to upset the Seychell- 
oise mother completely. She 
remains in her bunk—and V. 
and the other women in the 
dormitory look after her children 
for her. 

Today has been a day of 
organisation. The Tannoy has 
been blaring away without re- 
spite. ‘“ Attention, 1st Class 
Passengers’’; ‘‘ Attention, All 
Troops”; “ Attention, Ship’s 
Staff,’ so it goes on. They have 
these infernal machines every- 
where, and you cannot get 
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away from them. They are in 
the lounge, on the decks, in the 
cabins, even in the lavatories. 
V. refuses to listen to them, 
although I point out that she 
must remember she is an army 
officer’s wife, sailing in an army 
trooper under army orders and 
discipline. She just asks what 
they will be able to do with her, 
anyhow, if she does sin. 

The families on board have 
been allotted about twenty feet 
of deck space on the Promenade 
Deck. It is crowded as Brighton 
beach on a Bank Holiday—and 
rather noisier. The fortunate 
folk without children have the 
whole of the boat-deck to them- 
selves, but children quite rightly 
are not allowed there lest they 
should fall overboard. Anne 
does her best to sleep in her 
pram in an alleyway, but is 


usually being played with by 


males of various types. They 
seem to like her, but it is a pity 
they will not leave her alone to 
sleep. 

Sept. 24th.—V. crossed swords 
with the O.C. Troops this morn- 
ing. He had ‘laid on’ a boat- 
drill for 10 a.M., all passengers 
to attend. She asked him if 
she could be exempted as it was 
Anne’s feeding-time. He replied 
that the boat was not run for 
the convenience of women and 
children, and she certainly could 
not be exempted. So she just 
did not turn up. It is his move 
next. 

No change in the sea today, 
but the Seychelloise is up and 
about, pale and dramatically 
wan. Maybe she will now be 


able to look after her own 
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children — but we doubt it. 
Daphne was found wandering 
about the ship last night and 
retrieved by the night-watch- 
man. 

This ship is no flier. We 
dawdle along at about eight 
knots flat out. They say we are 
due at Suez on October 7th ; but 
we do not know if that is a good 
guess or a careful estimate. 

We are developing a routine 
on board—and we find that 
there seems surprisingly little 
time to do all that there is to 
be done. V. gets up at 6 A.M., 
baths Anne and gives her break- 
fast, and sends Geoffrey along 
to my cabin (where he is not so 
enthusiastically received by the 
other inmates). This done, she 
gets on with her washing of 
clothes and baby’s requisites, 
which takes until about 8.30. 
In the meantime, I have given 
Geoffrey his bath and taken him 
down to the children’s sitting 
for breakfast at 7.30. Then V. 
and I meet for the first time at 
our own breakfast in the saloon. 
After a somewhat hurried meal 
she goes and fights for a place 
in the ironing-room while I cope 
with Geoffrey. Having scrum- 
maged in the ironing-room for 
a while she emerges to do Anne 
again at 10, and finally joins me 
on deck at 11-ish. We then have 
a well-earned drink, and at 12 
I disappear below to the child 
ren’s lunch. At 1 we have our 
own lunch, and at 2 it is time 
for Anne to receive attention 
again. At 3.30 they give us 
our tea (or rather, we go and 
fight for it in a queue), and at 
4.30 V. has her bath and changes 
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in preparation for the evening. 
At 5.30 she copes yet again with 
Anne, at 6 I give Geoffrey his 
supper, and at 6.30 we have our 
last meal of the day. And by 
about 8.30 at the latest we are 
both in bed. As the advertise- 
ments say, ‘Come on an ocean 
cruise and enjoy a good rest.’’ 

Sept. 25th. — This morning 
during one of our brief spells on 
deck together we were joined by 
the Seychelloise. She showed 
great interest in Anne’s perfectly 
ordinary nappies, saying that 
such things were entirely new 
to her, and, she thought, a very 
good idea. She complains that 
she has no control over her 
daughter, but puts it down to 
having had s0 many servants 
in the Seychelles. I wonder 
what she will think of England 
when she gets there. 


The sea is like blue silk today, 
and there is a cool breeze blow- 
ing. Shoals of flying-fish every- 
where, and the occasional school 


of dolphins. This ship is just 
their mark. They can see her 
from the edge of their horizon, 
and she goes so slowly that they 
can swim up to and overtake 
her if necessary. Then they 
can play about in the bow-wave 
and scratch their backs on the 
keel to their hearts’ content. 
Sept. 26th.—There are some 
odd people on board. We look 
at one girl with a baby and think 
‘There is hope for all.’ She is 
unbelievably plain, even ugly, 
but the baby is bonny enough. 
Its grandparents will be proud 
of it if mother ever gets it to 
England, which we all doubt. 
It is a very vigorous child at 
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the crawling stage, and twice 
already it has been retrieved by 
strangers just as it was about 
to cast itself over the side. 
Another time it was found crawl- 
ing lustily along an alleyway 
towards the engine-room. The 
mother remains quite unper- 
turbed, thanks the retriever in 
a matter-of-fact sort of way and 
carries on with her knitting. 

We have a loving couple on 
board, too. They spend the 
whole day cuddling each other. 
Such lack of reticence is not 
very nice—and is hardly im- 
proved when they cover them- 
selves with a blanket as they 
did before the weather became 
too hot. 

Last night V. went to her 
cabin at the usual time, un- 
dressed and got into bed. This 
done, a man arose from a bunk 
in the far corner of the dormi- 
tory, politely bade her good- 
night and went out. It seems 
it was the father of Daphne, 
trying to put his unpleasant 
daughter to sleep. She is quite 
the most spoilt child either of 
us has ever had the misfortune 
to meet. 

We rounded the corner of 
Cape Guardafui today and began 
sailing due west. Since we 
turned, there has been absolutely 
no breeze and it is stiflingly hot. 
Anne and Geoffrey are both 
beginning to suffer from prickly 
heat. 

Sept. 27th.—Today it is, if 
possible, even hotter. We do 
not move about more than we 
absolutely have to. V. is begin- 
ning to ask questions from a 
friendly doctor on board. She 
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wants to find out how long the 
human body can do without 
sleep, since that strong com- 
bination, Frederick and Daphne, 
must be putting her somewhere 
near the world-record class. 
Their own mother, on the other 
hand, seems to have developed 
some form of immunity. She 
sleeps happily through it all, 
allowing the other women in 
the cabin to quieten her brats 
when they reach the hysterical 
stage. 

Sept. 28th.—We reached Aden 
this afternoon, but are not 
allowed to go ashore. I am 
hotter, I believe, than I have 
ever been before. We have not 
even got the benefit of the ship’s 
movement to raise a breeze now. 
Right knots may not be very 
wonderful, but it does produce 
a little puff from time to time. 
And, of course, we are coaling 
again, so the blowers are off and 
all portholes closed. 

Maybe, though, we can thank 
our lucky stars that we have 
not been very much hotter 
during the voyage. One of 
the coal-bunkers has been on 
fire ever since we left Mombasa. 
We often wondered why that 
forward hold should have been 
belching smoke, and why they 
were always pouring water down 
into it. Now we know. 

Sept. 29th.—V. is directing 
her questionings at an Indian 
Army officer. She wants him to 
teach her Yogi so that she can 
go into a trance and not wake 
up until we reach England. I 
must say I should not mind 
sharing it with her— and 
thoughts of the country hotel 
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where we have booked accom- 
modation after arrival are 
frequently in my mind. 

We were allowed on shore 
today for a couple of hours. V. 
hoped to do some shopping, but 
it was a Jewish holiday, so all 
the Chinese shops were shut. 
But perhaps we were lucky. 
V. has a way with her in shops, 
our ready cash is dwindling, 
and we still have Port Said in 
front of us: She has a some- 
what expensive theory, to the 
effect that it is a great pity not 
to buy a good bargain when you 
come across one. Even if you 
do not want the article, you 
never can tell when it may not 
come in handy. She says that I 
am illogical not to see this. 

Sept. 30th—We have at last 
been given permission to sleep 
on deck instead of being 
cabined, cribbed, and confined 
below. To ensure that the 
proprieties are observed, men 
have been allotted the port 
side, women the starboard—and 
reinforced squads of military 
policemen were clumping the 
decks all night in ammunition- 
boots. 

On account of the children, 
V. could not take advantage of 
the new rule, but she had a 
better night too; for Frederick 
and Daphne were quiet for the 
first time since leaving Mombasa. 
An Air Force nurse who was 
moved into the cabin at Aden 
slipped them some dope when 
Mama was not looking and they 
both slept like logs. 

Oct. 1st.—I have never before 
seen the sea quite so glassy as it 
has been today. There is not 
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the slightest ripple and it is so 
smooth it looks almost solid. 
We have been sailing all day 
through an archipelago of islands 
on our way into Massawa. The 
passage is tortuous, reefs and 
islets are incredibly numerous, 
and only the narrowest channel 
has been swept clear of mines. 
The padre chose today to hold 
a week-day service in the lounge, 
which included the singing of 
‘“‘ For those in peril on the sea.” 

We got safely into Massawa 
in mid-afternoon and anchored 
off the port. The O.C. Troops 
decided that it would be a good 
idea to put the troops ashore for 
a route-march, but luckily the 
Captain overruled him and said 
that his ship could not spare the 
time. Under the circumstances, 
no leave ashore was granted. I 
spent the time fishing from the 
deck while we lay at anchor, but 
never had a bite in four hours. 
The nearest I got to it was when 
Geoffrey pulled in my line 
through a porthole. 

Oct. 2nd.—We left Massawa 
during the night. The sea is 
running quite high today; very 
high for the Red Sea. The 
Seychelloise has consequently 
once more retired to bed. 

All sorts of rumours are flying 
round the ship—mostly brought 
about by one of these recurrent 
cholera epidemics in Egypt which 
become headline wireless news. 
The most plausible rumours 
are :— 


(i) That because of an epi- 
demic we will be going 
through the Canal and 
all the way home in this 
ship instead of putting 
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in a spell at the camp 
at Suez, and 

(ii) That for the same reason 
we will all have to be 
inoculated and then 
carry out a complete 
period of quarantine in 
the Transit Camp before 
being allowed to move 
on. 


In between these two ex- 
tremes are many others, most 
of them just possible. As nearly 
everyone else on board must 
have made up one or two of them, 
we have taken a hand in the 
game ourselves. Ours is to the 
effect that we are to go as far as 
Port Sudan, that we will then 
turn south once more, finally 
circumnavigating the Cape and 
arriving home somewhere about 
Christmas-time. Since we are 
sitting at the Captain’s table, 
this story is acquiring a large 
following. 

Oct. 3rd.—We arrived at Port 
Sudan at lunch-time and em- 
barked hordes more troops. The 
ship is now packed to capacity 
and has about 1600 more people 
on board than she was originally 
designed to carry. Our little 
lebensraum on the Promenade 
Deck is more like Brighton 
beach than ever, with no space 
to move and deck-chairs strut 
to strut. 

Oct. 4th.—The sea is still 
rough and the weather is getting 
cooler, thanks be. 

We know the true story of 
what is going to happen te us— 
anyhow, it has been announced 
as official. We arrive at Suez 
on the evening of the 6th, catch 
a train early next morning from 
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there to Port Said, and go on 
board another ship that evening. 
This all sounds very satisfactory, 
but there is one snag. If we 
arrive late at Suez, the other 
ship cannot wait for us—and we 
have no time in hand. 

Oct. 5th.—We have spent the 
day packing up our twenty-five 
pieces of hand-baggage. V. has 
issued a solemn warning that 
her first act on reaching England 
will be to institute proceedings 
for divorce unless I ensure by 
fair means or foul that she is not 
again put into a cabin with the 
Seychelloise and her offspring. 

Oct. 6th—We anchored off 
Port Suez after dark, and were 
at once invaded by swarms of 
officials. The most important 
of these was the Port Health 
Officer, a remarkably self-satis- 
fied Egyptian. He went into 
conference in the lounge with 
the ship’s doctor and it soon 
became apparent that there was 
trouble ahead. He demanded 
proof that all passengers had 
been properly inoculated against 
Yellow Fever and refused to 
take our doctor’s word to this 
effect. (He had painstakingly 
checked all our documents 
during the voyage.) At length 
our M.O., perhaps rashly, lost 
his temper and demanded that 
the Egyptian should, in his 
turn, produce his own cholera 
inoculation card. The meeting 
broke up in disorder and the 
Egyptian flounced down the 
gang-plank, having given orders 
that we should be placed in 
quarantine. We understand, 
though, that this makes no 
practical difference and that we 
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disembark as planned tomorrow 
morning. 

Oct. T7th.—We disembarked 
early in the morning and found 
places for ourselves in the train 
alongside the docks. We are 
very lucky to have all our 
baggage with us. The orders 
were that everything should be 
left piled outside our cabins, and 
that it would be brought ashore 
under arrangements made by 
the ship’s staff. About a quarter 
of an hour before the train 
was due to pull out I thought 
it might be prudent to see if 
execution was as efficient as 
planning. It was not, and all 
our stuff was still where we had 
left it, and showed every sign 
of remaining so indefinitely. I 
took immediate personal action. 

The journey to Port Said was 
quite foul. Terribly hot, un- 
speakably dusty, and millions 
of flies. We jolted through 
miles and miles of sand, past 
the ribbon development of the 
Canal Zone camps, and saw an 
occasional ship steaming maj- 
estically through the desert. 
Pedlars tried hard to sell us, and 
everybody else, fly-blown fruit, 
sticky sweets, and cakes which 
had seen better days, at every 
stopping-place en route. A bite 
of any one of them would be 
guaranteed to produce cholera, 
I should think. We also hope 
it cannot be carried by flies ; for 
Anne has been covered with a 
film of them all day long in 
spite of our concerted efforts. 
We have been flailing our arms 
about incessantly like indefati- 
gable windmills. 

Our new troopship is very 
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different from the old one. She 
is large and modern and quite 
impersonal. In the old one 
we did feel that we were 
persons, but here we are 
obviously personnel. There is 
a great difference between the 
two. I am again in a four-berth 
cabin, and V. this time has part 
of an eight-berth. Luckily I do 
not face divorce, for the Seychell- 
oise has been placed elsewhere. 

Oct. 8th.— We sailed during 
the night. The Mediterranean 
is typically smooth, but there 
is a cold breeze blowing. This 
ship seems to be unbelievably 
fast. You look over the edge 
and feel quite giddy at the rate 
the water slips away. Dolphins 
do not stand a chance with us. 
They cannot even keep up, let 
alone overtake us. 

V. would seem to be allergic 
to officers commanding troops 
when they are engaged in organ- 
ising boat-drills. The current 
one has his at 11 A.M., which is 
quite all right as far as Anne’s 
feeding-time is concerned, but 
in his wisdom he has ordained 
that I shall fall in at one place, 
V. with Anne in her arms at 
another, and Geoffrey at yet 
a third. This is palpably stupid 
—and V. told him so. She also 
asked him how he reckoned a 
four-year-old child would fend 
for himself in a shipwreck. I 
felt like adding my piece and 
asking if he really thought a 
man would get happily into his 
boat without knowing what was 
happening to his family on the 
other side of the ship. His 
reply to V. was that orders were 
orders and he intended to have 
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discipline. Definitely an officer 
of the old school; and not a 
very intelligent one. 

Oct. 9th.—One of the ship’s 
officers told us that she rides 
dead smoothly under all con- 
ditions. He must have a very 
quaint idea of what constitutes 
smoothness. Today you can 
hardly see any motion in the 
water, but the ship is behaving 
like a see-saw. Walking along 
the deck, one minute you are 
toiling wearily up a steep hill 
and the next are rushing uncon- 
trollably downwards like a 
Gadarene swine. We have 
lashed Anne’s pram to the rail- 
ings with a series of ingenious 
but, I am sure, unseamanlike 
knots. 

V. has a most lady-like young 
stewardess who confides to her 
that she is bored because she 
has so little work to do. But 
does she help her, or any other 
mother, with any of the chores ? 
Not on her young life, she 
doesn’t. This afternoon she 
came out with the inevitable: 
“You know, I don’t really have 
to work. I’m just doing this 
for fun.’’ How very, very lucky 
for her ! 

Oct. 10th.—We reached Malta 
this evening, but once again 
were not allowed to land. It 
was after dark when we drew 
in to Grand Harbour, so we saw 
nothing except the twinkling 
lights of the town and the dark 
silhouettes of Valetta against 
the night sky. We left again 
about 10 p.m. England is not 
very far off now, and a carefree, 
uncrowded life in the country. 

Oct. 11th.—This ship seems to 
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be fairly reliable in her schedule, 
80 today we ventured to send a 
cable home giving our E.T.A. 
(anglice, Estimated Time of 
Arrival). The African coast has 
been in sight all day on the port 
side; the sea is again rough, 
and the ship is rocking madly. 

Oct. 12th.—Again today, noth- 
ing much to note—although 
perhaps our senses are getting 
slightly numbed. It must be a 
red-letter day for some person 
or persons unknown, though. 
They have just found on board 
here a pile of baggage belonging 
to some family who got off our 
last ship at Suez en route for 
Cyprus. It now has to go on 
with us to Southampton, and 
will be sent back to Cyprus at a 
later date. But doubtless the 
owners will have been very 
relieved to hear that it is found 
at all. 

Oct. 13th.—We had our first 
sight of Europe proper this 
morning, the rugged and moun- 
tainous coast of Spain, and 
reached Gibraltar at noon. I 
always think the Rock is 
disappointing ; one invariably 
thinks it should be so much 
larger and higher. 

Again we only stopped for 
three hours. Story has it that 
we are pushing on so fast 
because the Chief Engineer has 
a date to attend a football 
match in Aberdeen on Saturday. 

The bum-boats in the harbour 
plied a pretty trade. Their 
chief wares were silk table- 
cloths, watches, army ration 
cigarettes, and unidentifiable 
bottles. These last, the Tannoy 
frequently informed us, must on 
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no account be purchased. Un- 
doubtedly a wise precaution. 

During the late afternoon we 
picked our way through the 
wrecks that litter the harbour, 
and as dusk fell we seemed 
encircled with twinkling lights, 
from Gibraltar itself, Algeciras, 
and the African coast. 

Oct. 14th—We are on the 
home straight now, sailing due 
north. The coast of Portugal 
is on our right, Cape St Vincent 
having nobly died away. 

It is getting cold, and most 
people are staking their claims 
to places in the overcrowded 
lounge. The great thing is to 
bolt your meals and get away 
from table early. Then you 
stand a chance of getting a 
chair. If you dawdle over your 
food, you do not have a hope 
of sitting down anywhere inside 
until the next meal. 

Our E.T.A. remains the same, 
and the Chief Engineer should 
be able to go to his football 
match. The sea is remarkably 
calm—but we observe many 
people listening-in to the weather 
forecasts with considerable in- 
terest. We are due in the Bay 
of Biscay at dawn. 

Oct. 15th.—So far the Bay has 
been kind to us. It was much 
rougher in the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean than it is here— 
but we are not finished with it 
yet. It is becoming very cold 
indeed, and overcoats are begin- 
ning to appear. Most of the 
children’s prickly heat has dis- 
appeared, except on the top 
of Geoffrey’s head, which he 
still scratches madly at the 
slightest provocation. 
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Oct. 16th.—Our last full day 
on board. We are due in to- 
morrow morning—and we can- 
not say we will be sorry. We 
began to pack again today. 
This is the seventh time things 
have been in and out of their 
cases in just over a month. 
We know the precise position 
of every individual article. I 
rather agree with V. at times, 
and wish I had not chosen to be 
a peripatetic soldier wedded to 
his profession. A farmer tied 
to his land seems to me to be 
an enviable creature. 

Oct. 17th.—We woke up with 
the Channel Islands on the far 
horizon, and by lunch - time 


the Isle of Wight was looming 

through the haze ahead of us. 
The Solent and Southampton 

Water are full of shipping and 
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Geoffrey is beside himself with 
excitement. For some reason 
we cannot persuade him that 
this is not really all part of 
London. 

It is good to be home—but it 
will be even better to sit back 
and relax. We are due to dis- 
embark at first light to-morrow 
morning. 

Postseript.—As we dock, two 
telegrams are brought in to me. 
The first one says that we can 
have only one room for the four 
of us in the London hotel where 
we are due to stay for the first 
week of our leave. The second 
says that the country hotel can- 
not have us at all; for they 
have just discovered dry-rot and 
have had to close it for repairs. 

This strikes us as being a very 
fitting finish to our voyage. 








THE 


WATER-GUARD. 


BY WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 


WE who live in the South of 
France are always preoccupied 
with the problem of water—or 
rather the lack of it. The wise 
buyer of land there should first 
inquire how many concessions 
o1 water go with it, and whether 
these are for ménage (household) 
or irrigation (gardens). One 
concession of water is always 
given—a mere trickle—enough 
to mix the mortar for building or 
repairing a house; but many 
more are required if the owner 
jesires a bath or to put his land 
nto cultivation. 

In every district there is a 


Water-Guard, and his business 
is to direct concessions to various 
habitations down pipes leading 


from great reservoirs in the 
mountains. 

This Man of Pipes, it will at 
once be realised, is a Power in 
the land. Alas! he is seldom 
incorruptible. We sometimes 
find that our water has ceased to 
flow, and can be pretty sure that 
our neighbour, Monsieur X., 
having need of extra water for 
his jasmin terraces during the 
great heat, has suborned the 
Water-Guard to divert the flow 
of other people’s concessions 
into his own reservoir. These 
irate people then follow the 
usual procedure of writing their 
complaints and pushing the notes 
into a box provided for that 


purpose on the main road. But 
it seems that only notes of an- 
other variety will cause the Man 
of Pipes to make that precious 
fluid flow once more in the right 
direction ; for he opens that box 
but once a year. 

It will be realised that this 
Position of Power can be lucra- 
tive if its occupant possesses a 
personality strong enough to 
impress his victims. If Monsieur 
Y. is in urgent need of water 
he may perhaps out-bribe the 
lawful owner, who has himself 
been blackmailed into paying a 
sum to regain his stolen fluid, 
and so the game can go on 
indefinitely. 

I am one of the few who have 
had the courage to stand up for 
their rights. I have what my 
husband called “ a raging sense 
of equity,’ and since I came to 
Provence I have firmly refused 
to bribe the Water-Guard to give 
me what is mine by right. I will 
not be intimidated by the feroci- 
ous mien of that huge swarthy 
Corsican. Once I walked the 
three kilometres to beard him in 
his den, a small stone cottage set 
amid vines above the main road. 
He was working in his vineyard, 
and when he saw me coming 
he at once began to shout very 
rude remarks about people who 
neglected to keep down brambles 
near the fount of their water- 
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supply, so that no human being 
could possibly be expected to 
turn on the concessions. He 
continued to baw] and to bluster 
as I drew nearer. 

I had said no word, but his 
guilty conscience no doubt 
warned him that I had come to 
complain of lack of water. I 
smiled amiably and promised 
that my gardener should immedi- 
ately clear away those non- 
existent brambles, and _ that 
thenceforth I should expect to 
be given my full ration of 
water. 

As I turned away I told him 
that we English might be con- 
sidered “ tétes dires,” but if we 
were wooden-headed we were not 
fools, were straight in our deal- 
ings and not unreasonable: if 
we paid for something we ex- 
pected to get it. I bade him 
farewell, and to the accompani- 
ment of growls and impolite 
remarks which, perhaps fortun- 
ately, were soon inaudible, I 
trudged homeward. 

Next day water flowed once 
more into my depleted reservoirs, 
and for a time I had no cause 
for complaint. 

That summer my neighbour, 
“ Mademoiselle” of the Chateau 
below, suggested that we should 
go up to our Bergerie in the High 
Alps to escape the heat. Neither 
of us could stand la grande chaleur 
of July and August, but always 
we left our gardens with much 
apprehension ; for unless they 
are watered regularly and well, 
both before sunrise and after 
sundown, gardens here become 
parched immediately, and tender 
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young vegetables and flowers 
wither away. Then very often 
the banks of the gigantic reser- 
voir that feeds the little towns 
and villages need repair, and 
our water-supply may be cut, 
sometimes for two days, and we 
must decide which plants vitally 
need water from our reserve 
bassins and which can survive 
for another day. Few Provencal 
gardeners have any initiative, 
and it is usually Monsieur or 
Madame who must decide these 
problems. 

However, risks must some- 
times be taken and off we went, 
after leaving detailed instructions 
to meet, as we hoped, any 
eventuality. 

Peacefully we installed our- 
selves in our eagle’s nest; and, 
during the glorious weeks that 
followed, we picked armfuls of 
pheasant-eye narcissus, lay in 
full sunshine upon the gentian- 
starred plateau ; plunged, daily, 
for a breath-taking icy moment 
into the little mountain torrent 
that bordered the property, then 
ran races with the dogs, all 
entering the Bergerie hungrily 
afterwards to devour delicacies 
cooked by the expert Made- 
moiselle. Then I woke up one 
morning with uncomfortable 
presentiments. 

“T have an awful certainty 
that all is not well at home,’ I 
announced to Mademoiselle while 
making our morning coffee. 

She rolled a dark eye at me 
full of distaste. 

“ What an announcement to 
make before we’ve even had our 
petit déjeuner!” she growled. 
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“ T feel sure that awful Water- 
Guard has cut off the water- 
supply,” I went on relentlessly. 
“My poor garden !”’ 

“But you left stamped and 
addressed post-cards to be sent 
to you in case of any emergency, 
and there’s been the most 
heavenly silence and peace since 
we came here—and now you 
are doing your best to spoil it 
with your fussing,” expostulated 
Mademoiselle. ‘ Really!” 

I drank the coffee in gloomy 
silence, feeling every moment 
more strongly that my presence 
was sorely needed at home; 
while she, with an apprehensive 
glance at me, for in the past 
she had suffered much from 
my presentiments of imminent 
disaster (both great and small) 
which hitherto had been only 
too well founded, seized her 
coffee-cup and buttered roll and 
swung out into the sunshine, to 
sit by the edge of our plateau 
gazing at the Meije glacier—far 
from my depressing company. 
All day I strove to be gay and 
natural; but have you not 
noticed that if you strive to be 
anything the result is generally 
complete failure? Anyway my 
efforts evidently lacked sincerity 
and spontaneity; for during the 
afternoon, instead of taking a 
canvas out-of-doors and sketch- 
ing, Mademoiselle suddenly 
hauled down her knapsack from 
the beam where it swung and 
began hurling various possessions 
upon her shepherd’s bed. 

“You'd better pack, too,’ 
she said to me savagely, “ for I 
see that we shall have no more 
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peace or happiness while you’re 
under this cloud of apprehen- 
sion. Well, we’ll go home if only 
to assure you that everything’s 
all right. We shall just have to 
bear that tiresome drive back to 
the Midi, grill there for a day or 
two, and then return having 
spent hundreds of francs on 
petrol and shortened the life of 
the tyres.” 

Feeling very guilty I, also, 
hauled down my knapsack and 
began, silently, to pack. It 
seemed selfish to drag Made- 
moiselle from that Paradise of 
flowers, and from the life-giving 
freshness of air that blew straight 
from the glaciers around us, just 
because I had that uncomfort- 
able feeling in my bones that 
something had gone wrong at 
home. I would have gone back 


by myself, but it would be 


unsafe to leave her alone on 
that isolated peak, and she 
always imagined that some 
catastrophe would happen to 
me on the road. So there it 
was, and the long drive must 
be endured together. 

We made it successfully, 
though as we approached the 
south we and the dogs panted 
and gasped for air. It was im- 
possible to touch the metal-work 
of the car without risk of 
blistering, and even the acceler- 
ator burned through one’s 
sandals. Mademoiselle turned a 
mocking eye on me as with a 
stifled exclamation I discovered 
this when I took my turn at the 
wheel. 

“ Are you beginning to regret 
the Bergerie?”’ she murmured, 
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with that slow smile of hers 
which could disarm any irony. 

“We shall enjoy it all the 
more when we get back ; having 
put right whatever it is that has 
gone wrong,’ I retorted stub- 
bornly. I halted the car, re- 
moved my sandal, and bound 
a handkerchief round my bare 
foot ; then replaced the sandal— 
thonged leather Pheenician foot- 
wear such as is still made by the 
little cobbler of St Tropez. 

Something had gone wrong, 
and if I had not returned to set 
it right it would have cost me 
many thousand francs which I 
could ill afford. I found my two 
open bassins, each built to hold, 
when filled as they should have 
been, twenty thousand litres of 
water, quite dry. The gardener, 
an unlettered peasant (as I 
should have realised before 
giving him post-cards to send to 
me) wringing his hands, led me 
up to the garage and pointed to 
the gauge that informs us of the 
amount of water in my largest 
reservoir (fifty thousand litres) 
under the roof of the garage. 
The tell-tale lump of lead was 
right up at the top of the gauge. 
All too plainly this bassin also 
was dry. 

Those who live in Provence 
will realise the vital importance 
of keeping bassins filled lest the 
hot sun crack the cement and 
render them useless. Even when 
repaired they are ever after 
liable to leak at the weakened 
place when the water suffers 
changes of temperature. Reser- 
voirs are enormously expensive 
to build and I am not a rich 
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woman. When Mademoiselle 
saw my dry bassins she was 
horrified, and admitted that once 
more my “ presentiments ’’ had 
been justified. 

I ignored the usual procedure, 
certain that the ‘ complaint- 
box’ must be as full as my 
bassins were empty, and I was 
too angry with the Water-Guard 
to seek him out: this time he 
should come to me—at once. 

Knowing his habits I tele- 
phoned to the little Café-Bar, 
near his habitation, where he 
invariably takes his apéritif at 
noon, and left an urgent message 
to say that I had returned from 
the High Alps and must see him 
immediately. 

I rather wondered then what 
[ should do if he defied me; for 
his usual routine is to pay cere- 
monial visits and turn taps in 
the mornings and take a siesta 
in the afternoons. But on this 
occasion his conscience—I sup- 
pose he must have a faint wriggle 
inside which sometimes makes 
him feel uncomfortable—was so 
clouded with sins of omission and 
commission that he arrived soon 
after déjewner when the sun was 
at its hottest. I heard him from 
afar, blustering and growling as 
is his wont, and from an upper 
window saw his tall gaunt form 
loping down the mountain road 
leading to my Domaine. I went 
downstairs and stood in the 
courtyard beside the empty 
bassin near the house awaiting 
him. 

Following his usual tactics he 
attacked at once. 

Why were my bassins empty. 
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What inexcusable carelessness ! 
Did I not know, after living so 
long in this country, that if 
bassins were left empty under 
a hot sun they cracked and 
were ruined for ever? 

He whirled his arms like flails 
as he bawled his reproaches at 
me. 

I waited until he had perforce 
to pause to regain breath, and 
then asked him wy he had 
turned off the water in my 
absence. It was his duty to see 
that my bassins were kept filled 
with water, for which I paid 
large sums. 

Why had I not complained 
before, he raved. 

Because I was up in the High 
Alps (as he very well knew) and 
I had trusted the Water-Guard 
to do no more than his duty. 

I must get a plumber, he 
yelled; no doubt my supply pipe 
was blocked by a frog or a fish. 

I told him gently that I would 
at once visit the High Authori- 
ties of the Water Board in our 
largest town and ask them to 
investigate my supply pipe and 
remove the obstructing frog or 
fish and to place a filter at its 
opening to prevent such an 
accident happening again. 

He saw, I am certain, the 
mocking light in my eye—did I 
detect one in his ?—for he knew 
full well that I knew why my 
bassins were empty. I think he 
must also have sensed my sneak- 
ing admiration for his consum- 
mate cheek. Anyhow, as he 
turned to go he gave me a 
quick sidelong look from those 
smouldering eyes, and the ghost 
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of a grin twisted that bitter 
mouth. 

“T will report that fish—or 
frog—to Headquarters this after- 
noon,” I promised him in fare- 
well; for I never make an 
official complaint without first 
warning the offender of my 
intention. 

I was as good as my word. 
Hot as it was I got out the car 
and drove the eight kilometres to 
the town. The H.Q. staff of the 
Water Board were visibly melt- 
ing in their stuffy little office. 
As the Director was invisible I 
made my complaint to the Head 
Clerk. 

He listened to the story, then 
grinned gently, tapped his nose, 
and remarked— 

“ Ah! c'est un brigand, lui!” 
(so they knew he was a brigand 
and allowed him to go on with 
his brigandage). 

“ (est un Corse!” I replied 
satirically (for we know that 
Corsica is said to abound in 
brigands). 

To my intense consternation 
a dark head reared above the 
glass partition which ensures 
the Directeur some measure of 
privacy, and a furious voice spat 
at me these words— 

“ Moi aussi! Moi je suis 
Corse, Madame!” T had un- 
wittingly insulted the very man 
whose aid and support I had 
come to seek! Usually I have 
only what the French describe as 
““ esprit de Vescalier,” staircase 
wit, and think, as I go down- 
stairs after an interview, of all 
the telling things and fine phrases 
that I might have used. But on 
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this occasion sudden inspiration 
came, and, with a little bow and 
my sweetest smile, I replied in a 
flash— 

“Ah, Monsieur, le Grand 
Napoléon aussi était Corse. Il-y-a 
toujours des exceptions.” 

The enraged face broke into 
® smile, and an appreciative 
chuckle ran round the office. 
As I was bowed out by the 
Director himself I felt that, 
after all, my visit might not 
prove fruitless. 

During the early hours of that 
airless night, lying sleepless upon 
my bed, I suddenly heard the 
loveliest sound, the splash of 
water below my window. Gazing 
out into brilliant moonlight I 
saw a black ever-widening stain 
upon the white floor of my 
bassin. A moonbeam caught the 
source of it, a glorious jet of 
water—far more than my ration 
surely—flowing into it in a silver 
stream. It was a truly wonder- 
ful sight, and one that I had not 
dared hope to see for many days, 
because this smaller bassin is fed 
by the overflow from the other 
two, so that I knew at once that 
they must be already brimming 
over. 

H.Q. Water Supply had done 
their work well and quickly, and 
I wondered how many conces- 
sions of how many people were 
now pouring into my bassin ; 
then consoled myself with the 
thought that, after all, mine 
must have been feeding theirs 
for some long time while my 
garden suffered. Anyhow, I felt 
it to be something of a triumph 
that a quick repartee had 
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achieved what others had only 
gained by crossing the horny 
palm of a Corsican with silver— 
or more probably notes. 

Mademoiselle and I returned to 
our cool Alpine retreat, and when 
we came back at the end of the 
summer we were assured that 
water had flowed regularly down 
our pipes. Nevertheless I knew 
that my direct action had not 
endeared me to the Man of 
Pipes. My bonne told me that 
she thought his temper had been 
soured by the desertion of his 
wife, who had left him for an- 
other man with whom she lived 
in the same village, so that the 
deserted husband, who was also 
saddled with the young child, 
had no chance of forgetting or 
forgiving her infidelity. Not a 
tactful woman. 

This story somewhat softened 
my opinion of the poor man, 
though I felt it to be unfair that 
he should vent his spleen upon 
innocent people like myself and 
my friends. 

Then war broke upon us, in 
1939, and I felt that somehow I 
must get back to my native land. 

When I returned to Provence 
in 1945 to help alleviate the 
hunger and want of my peasant 
friends and their children, I 
found that many old friends had 
died of strain and privation— 
among them my loved Made- 
moiselle—and that many changes 
had taken place. But our water- 
supply was still in charge of the 
Corsican brigand ! 

There had been a drought for 
three years and nearly all the 
vegetation had died; there was 
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no pasturage for beasts and they 
had therefore been killed and 
eaten. The Water-Guards of 
every district were strictly en- 
joined to give only enough of the 
rare and precious water to keep 
the bases of reservoirs covered, 
and a trickle of water for each 
house just to keep its inhabitants 
alive. 

I worked hard that first winter 
distributing to the children of 
Provence the clothes and com- 
forts I had collected from gener- 
ous people at hom; and I 
became Marraine of forty 
orphans of men of the Resist- 
ance, brought to me barefooted 
and in rags. One morning I read 
in the local newspaper that a 
small boy in a neighbouring 
village had, of his own accord, 
taken his old toys, treasured 
since before the war, and pre- 


sented them all to my orphan 


filleuls. Deeply touched, I tele- 
phoned to a woman I knew in 
that village and asked her to tell 
the little boy to come to me at 
Domaine de Fort Escu, where 
there was a parcel waiting for 
him. 

That very afternoon the bell 
outside my courtyard gate rang 
loudly. I was sorting clothes in 
the loggia nearby and ran to 
open it. Standing cutside 
was—the Water-Guard holding 
proudly by the hand a small 
blond boy! It was this child 
who had given up his toys to my 
orphans, and now Papa had 
brought him to fetch the parcel 
promised by Madame. 

T led them into the loggia and 
there heard a pathetic story. 
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The Water-Guard, his lantern- 
jawed face transfigured with 
tenderness as he looked at his 
small son, told me of the hard 
struggle it had been to be 
father and mother in one to his 
gosse. The child was scrupu- 
lously clean, and his clothes, 
though seanty, had been patched 
and darned with dragon’s-teeth 
stitches by Papa, who also did 
the cooking and all the cleaning 
of the house. His dark eyes, 
which hitherto I had seldom seen 
except when they were smoulder- 
ing with fury, glowed with love 
and pride as he looked at his 
little son. Could this be the 
gigantic ogre who had bullied us 
and tyrannised over us all for so 
many years ! 

I began to look through what 
clothes remained. The child had 
none but those he wore—nothing 
at all for le Dimanche, and this 
he felt cruelly when he went to 
Mass on Sunday. 

I found some shorts and a 
tweed coat which fitted fairly 
well. But what to wear under 
the coat? Hesitatingly I pro- 
duced a very smart white flannel 
waistcoat with the initials R. B. 
embroidered inside a shield in 
dark blue, evidently part of some 
school sports uniform and very 
nearly new. 

I held it up saying that this 
was all that I had left, but 
unfortunately these initials .. . 

“ Your surname begins with 
B.,” I said, “ but the R.?” 

“* Son petit nom est RENE!” 
bawled the father in his familiar 
stentorian voice. Then, throw- 
ing back his head and roaring 
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with laughter, he slapped his 
thighs and pivoted on his heels, 
shouting— 

“R.B.! BR. B.! BR. B.! Quelle 
chance! Quelle coincidence !”’ 

What further delighted him 
was that his son’s initials were 
enclosed in a shield exactly like 
the one fixed to my gateway 
bearing the legend “ Domaine de 
Fort Escu.” This was a sign 
from le bon Diew that Madame 
must be Réné’s Marraine. 

Well, why not? I had already 
been adopted as Marraine by 
three hundred men of the French 
Heavy Artillery in 1939. In 
ingland I had collected many 
lonely poilus, and lately had been 
added unto me these forty 
orphans of the Resistance. Why 
not a little boy, half Corsican and 
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half French, who, oddly enough, 
looked completely English with 
his blond head and blue eyes. 
His fair skin now flushed pink 
with excitement as I tried on that 
white waistcoat which, Dieu 
merci! fitted perfectly. 

Father and son walked off 
hand in hand, radiant and proud, 
each with a fat parcel under his 
arm, one of them containing 
precious American bon-bons for 
Réné. I watched them moving 
down the road—the very tall 
man and the small boy—and 
waved to them in farewell. 

“R. B.! BR. B.!” yelled the 
Man of Pipes to me over his 
shoulder, and banged his boy 
joyously with the parcel. .. . 

Since when my water-supply 
has never failed. 





A SKELETON IN 


BY J. G. 


THERE was a time when 
Thomas Muir was a skeleton in 
my family’s cupboard; when, 
if the story handed down is 
true, a small bust of him as a 
boy was taken from the place 
of honour it had occupied in 
my grandfather’s house and rele- 
gated to the kitchen, where its 
influence was evidently judged 
likely to be less corrupting. 
No doubt the removal solved 
the parents’ problem of what 
should be answered when the 
children asked what had become 
of Uncle Tom. Should father 
swiftly change the subject, or 
should he mumble with shame 


that Uncle Tom was no longer 
a topic, that he was—well, he 
was—but surely it was bedtime. 


Today no such grounds for 
concealment or apology remain, 
and the truth can be told with 
sympathy, even with pride. 

In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, at Hunters- 
hill, a pleasant, grey, two- 
storeyed country house not far 
from Glasgow, and looking 
across its modest policies to the 
Cathkin Braes, lived an old 
couple of the name of Muir. He 
was a retired merchant; his 
wife was a kindly old lady, well 
regarded in the neighbourhood ; 
and the hopes of both were 
centred on their son Thomas, 
an unusually promising boy. 
At the early age of ten he had 
gone to Glasgow University, 


THE CUPBOARD. 


LOCKHART. 


and after some thoughts of 
entering the Ministry, had 
decided upon a career at the 
Scottish Bar. At the University 
he won some fame (or notoriety) 
by his prominence in a move- 
ment of students for the redress 
of academic grievances. His 
activities so offended the pro- 
fessors who were resisting the 
reforms, that a day came when 
Thomas was summoned before 
the authorities and told to 
apologise for something he had 
written. Being a boy of spirit, 
he refused, and walking out of 
Glasgow transferred himself to 
the University of Edinburgh, 
where he completed his studies. 
He was admitted a member of 
the Faculty of Advocates in 1787, 
when he was twenty-two. 

He practised at the Bar for 
five years, and was quickly 
regarded as a coming man. 
Apart from an outstanding 
ability in advocacy, he was kind- 
hearted and generous, always 
ready to take on a case without 
fee for a man who was too 
poor to pay, or for anyone 
he thought was being un- 
fairly treated. His old parents 
watched his success with de- 
light. They were perhaps a 
little foolish in their fondness 
and talked too much about their 
prodigy, Mrs Muir liking to tell 
her friends of a dream she had 
had in which she saw her boy 
sitting on the Woolsack—not 
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perhaps a very probable seat for 
a Scots Advocate. 

His work at the Bar did not 
take up all his time. He was a 
devout Christian and, young as 
he was, became an elder of the 
Kirk in his native parish. He 
was also a great reader and 
something of a book collector. 
A publication of the time which 
he read, though not uncritically, 
was Tom Paine’s famous work 
the ‘ Rights of Man’; and once he 
was 8o ill-advised as to lend his 
copy to a relation. For Thomas 
was also a bit of a politician. He 
took the Whig side and was 
all for a Reform of Parliament ; 
and presently, when the French 
Revolution broke out, he fol- 
lowed the example of Charles 
James Fox and welcomed it. He 
did more. In 1792 the “ Friends 
of the People,”’ a London Society 
which, encouraged by the 
Revolution in France, was de- 
manding Reform in Britain, 
started a branch in Glasgow. 
Muir joined it, after pledg- 
ing himself publicly to use 
only peaceful and _ constitu- 
tional methods, and signing 
a declaration of adherence to 
the Government as by law 
established. 

His opinions seem harmless 
enough now. A few years earlier 
Pitt, the Prime Minister, had 
himself declared for Reform, and 
forty years later it was a fact. 
But in 1792 the rotten boroughs 
and the restricted franchise had 
acquired sanctity; they were 
prized as bulwarks against the 
kind of thing that was happening 
in Paris; and in the hysteria of 
the hour people were not always 
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able to distinguish between a 
reformer and a revolutionary. 
So, as the weeks went by, 
those gatherings of weavers and 
bleach-field workers addressed 
by Muir (likened later to the 
beginning of a Labour movement 
in Scotland) took on a sinister 
significance. In London the 
Government began to be nervous. 
This business of Reform, they 
insisted, must be nipped in the 
bud; for behind Reform they 
thought they saw the grim 
shadow of the guillotine. A few 
examples should therefore be 
wade to discourage the dis- 
affected ; and presently the great 
Henry Dundas himself posted 
north to Edinburgh. He was 
the uncrowned king of Scotland, 
with the country —and its 
boroughs —in his pocket. In 
1802 he was to manage so well 
that Scotland returned 43 Tories 
and only two Whigs to West- 
minster. Four years later, as 
Lord Melville, he was im- 
peached, and although, by the 
dead weight of the Government’s 
majority, he was acquitted, his 
reign was over. But in 1792 he 
was all-powerful, and a hint 
from him went a very long way. 
He came and discussed the 
situation with a number of 
influential persons in Edinburgh, 
including no doubt the Lord 
Advocate, Robert Dundas, who 
very conveniently was both his 
nephew and his son-in-law. The 
great man returned with an 
assurance that the required 
examples would be made and 
that a promising young advocate 
of the name of Muir would be 
among those prosecuted. 
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Probably the first hint Thomas 
had of this plan was on 2nd 
January 1793, when, while on 
his way to Edinburgh to help 
in the defence of another young 
man charged with seditious libel, 
he was. himself arrested and 
brought before the Sheriff at 
Edinburgh. The case against 
him was flimsy and obviously 
required much more careful 
preparation than it had been 
given. The authorities had been 
in too much of a hurry, and all that 
happened was that Muir, charged 
with sedition, was released on 
bail for his appearance “on 
some future occasion.’”? He him- 
self was more indignant than 
alarmed by these proceedings. 
He knew himself innocent of so 
preposterous a charge as sedition, 
and was confident that in Court 
he could tear the prosecution’s 
case to shreds. 

He did not yet know, perhaps, 
that he had one very dangerous 
enemy. This was the Minister 
of Campsie, near Huntershill, the 
Rev. James Lapsie, who was, or 
made himself out to be, an old 
family friend. He often sat at 
the Muirs’ dinner-table, and 
when Tom was pouring out his 
political opinions into what he 
believed to be sympathetic ears, 
a careful note was being taken 
of any unguarded words, such 
as @ young man might use in his 
father’s house and in the presence 
of one or two friends. Lapsie 
was to be a great help to the 
prosecution. In the company of 
his friend Muir he had professed 
favourable opinions on Reform ; 
but now he appeared as a Tory 
of the Tories, and his church 
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resounded with his denuncia- 
tions of those who would tamper 
with our glorious constitution. 
Why did he play this part, so 
perilously near that of agent- 
provocateur and spy? He may 
have had the public service at 
heart, but as about this time he 
received a sinecure worth fifty 
pounds a year from the Govern- 
ment, he may not have been 
entirely disinterested. By all 
accounts he was an unpleasant, 
oleaginous fellow. ‘‘ Man, he 
wad greet reading an almanac,” 
was the verdict of one who knew 
him. Now he set diligently to 
work, questioning some of the 
humble people whom Muir had 
addressed, and making as much 
as he could out of any scraps of 
information he was given. 

Meanwhile Muir, released on 
bail, was becoming alarmed and 
shocked by events in France, 
where the Terror reigned and 
the King was being tried for his 
life. At length, with the encour- 
agement of “‘ The Friends of the 
People,’ Muir resolved to go 
himself to Paris and try to turn 
the Revolutionaries from their 
violent purposes. Doubtless he 
should not have left the country 
while on bail, but it had been 
accepted merely for his appear- 
ance “‘on some future occasion ”’ 
and he hoped to be back by the 
end of January. He made no 
secret of his journey. Everyone 
knew of it. No one tried to 
stop him. 

He reached Paris on the 
day before the execution 
of the King. He saw Barras, 
Condoreet and others, and 
pleaded for mercy. The French- 
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men were polite, but unyielding, 
and the King’s head came off. 
Muir’s*hopeless mission was over, 
but he found that to travel to 
France was easier than to return 
to Scotland. In the disgust and 
dismay that swept Britain at the 
news of Louis’s death, communi- 
cations were interrupted; and 
soon, when war was declared, 
they were severed altogether. 
For months Muir could not get a 
passage, and in February, while 
he was fuming in Paris and even 
thinking of returning by way 
of the United States, he was 
indicted in his absence before 
the High Court of Justiciary 
in Edinburgh. His bail was of 
course forfeit, he was struck off 
the Roll of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and sentence of out- 
lawry was pronounced, ordering 
him, in the picturesque language 
of the time, “to be put to his 
highness’s horn.” 

When Muir heard of these 
proceedings, his anxiety to return 
was not diminished, but in- 
creased. He must go back and 
clear his name from this fantastic 
charge. Afterwards, since he 
could have little hope of a career 
in his native land, he might 
perhaps emigrate to the United 
States, a country where a man 
could speak his mind about 
constitutional reforms and read 
the works of Tom Paine without 
molestation. But first he must 
face and confound his accusers. 

Again he made no secret of 
his plans. He wrote about them 
to his friends in Scotland. He 
should not have gone to Paris 
when he was out on bail; he 
should not have returned to 
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Scotland when he was an outlaw; 
but at least he proclaimed his 
intentions from the house-tops. 
His conduct, in fact, was hardly 
that of a guilty man ; for he need 
neither have gone nor have come 
back. At last, in July, he got 
the passage for which he had 
been waiting so impatiently. He 
could not find a ship to take him 
to Seotland, but was landed in 
Ireland and crossed over to 
Portpatrick. From there he 
travelled by post-chaise to 
Stranraer, where he put up 
quite openly at the principal 
inn. The innkeeper, on learning 
the name of his guest, hurried 
off to the magistrates with the 
news that Thomas Muir, that 
dangerous and seditious man, 
was actually on the spot. Word 
was sent immediately to Edin- 
burgh, and, as fast as horses could 
gallop, a posse of armed men 
came down to Stranraer to make 
the arrest. They seized Muir, 
loaded him with chains, and 
brought him back for lodging in 
the Tolbooth. The whole city 
was in a turmoil, and as the 
coach drove in, a Tory mob met 
it with howls and boos, while the 
Whigs put up a timid counter- 
demonstration. These were 
dark days in the north, with the 
Forty-Five not fifty years gone 
and England’s rule unchallenged 
in Scotland’s capital city. 
The people of Edinburgh had 
fallen sadly from those brave 
days when they took Captain 
Porteous from the Tolbooth and 
hanged him in the street. Not 
a hand was raised to rescue poor 
Tom. 

The authorities 


were how 
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ready to deal with him. In 
January they had had no case ; 
by August, thanks largely to 
Mr Lapsie, they had something 
they thought would serve to 
win the verdict Dundas expected. 
Muir was to be tried in the 
Court of Justiciary, which had 
two advantages for the prosecu- 
tion. The presiding judge could 
pick the jury and there was no 
appeal to a higher Court. If 
more were required, it was 
forthcoming in the person of the 
Lord Justice Clerk himself. He 
was a man of the name of 
M‘Queen, better known as Lord 
Braxfield, a foul-mouthed, over- 
bearing fellow whom Lord 
Cockburn called the “ Jeffreys 
of Scotland.’”? Cockburn added, 
“Tt may be doubted if he was 
ever so much in his element as 
when tauntingly repelling the 
last despairing claim of a 
wretched culprit, and sending 
him to Botany Bay or the 
gallows with an insulting jest.” 
‘“‘ Let them bring me prisoners,”’ 
Braxfield is recorded as saying 
of political prosecutions, ‘“ and 
I'll find them law.” “It is 
impossible to condemn his con- 
duct as a criminal judge too 
gravely, or too seriously,’ wrote 
Cockburn again. “It was a 
disgrace to the age.” The 
original of the Hanging Judge in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Weir 
of Hermiston,’ he specialised 
in brutal remarks, delivered as 
a rule in the broadest of Scots. 
“Ye’re a very clever chiel, 
mon,’ he told an unfortunate 
prisoner, ‘‘ but ye wad be nane 
the waur 0’ a hanging.” Such 
was the distinguished and agree- 
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able judge before whom Muir 
was to appear. If the Govern- 
ment wanted a verdict, this was 
their man. 

Then there was the jury. By 
a strange coincidence every one 
of the fifteen jurymen chosen by 
the presiding judge was a 
member of the Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
a political association which had 
lately offered a reward for any 
information leading to the 
conviction of persons daring to 
circulate the ‘ Rights of Man.’ 
With such a jury Muir’s chances 
were indeed slender. He ob- 
jected, of course; whereupon 
the Lord Justice Clerk is said to 
have stormed at him, ordering 
him to be silent, and telling 
him that “he only showed 
what a dangerous man he 
was to dare to object to his 
respectable jury.” 

Muir was his own advocate. 
Erskine, perhaps the greatest 
advocate of his day, offered to 
appear for him, but nothing 
came of the proposal. There 
were no other offers. It may be 
that Muir was determined to 
conduct his own case. Or it may 
be that the Advocates of Edin- 
burgh were not very anxious 
to incur the Government’s dis- 
pleasure by defending a man 
like Muir. 

I will not recount the trial in 
all its detail. We can picture 
the scene in that small dark 
Court off the south-east end of 
Parliament Hall, where the Lord 
Justice Clerk, splendid in crimson 
and white, dominated his fellow 
judges, the complaisant jury- 
men, the crowded Court, and 
the dingy panels on either side 
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of the fireplace carrying the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments. 

The details of the trial do not 
in fact matter much, for the 
result was certain. Muir was 
charged with recommending and 
lending Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
with distributing seditious 
writings, with reading aloud an 
address from the Society of 
United Irishmen to the Scottish 
Reformers, and with encouraging 
revolution. The real offence, as 
became clear, was that he had 
advocated Parliamentary Re- 
form. The evidence was weak. 
A number of poor men, who had 
heard Muir speak, were put in 
the box and browbeaten by the 
Lord Advocate; and an im- 
portant witness was one Ann 
Fisher, who had been a servant 
at Huntershill and was able to 


give keyhole evidence. When 
Mr Lapsie presented himself, 
Muir objected and offered such 
proof of disqualifying activities 
that the Lord Advocate with- 


drew the witness. Lapsie had 
made himself so unpopular that 
the miller of Campsie, meeting 
him on a lonely road, ignored his 
cloth and set upon him with his 
fists ; while the street-singers of 
Glasgow—where feeling for Muir 
was stronger than it was in 
Edinburgh—were roaring out a 
derogatory ballad, one verse of 
which ended with the line, “I 
hope to get good pay.” 

But the tone of the trial was 
set by Braxfield himself, not 
only by his partial rulings, 
but by his genial greeting of 
one of the jurymen who was 
an acquaintance: “Come awa’, 
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Maister Horner, and help us to 
condemn ane of thae damned 
scoundrels !’’? Braxfield, in fact, 
was enjoying himself; and so 
was the Lord Advocate, who did 
not mince his words and whose 
conduct of the case must have 
brought him into fresh favour 
with his uncle and father-in-law. 

Muir defended himself in a 
long speech which left the 
evidence against him in tatters. 
His closing words put the real 
point at issue squarely. ‘ What, 
then, has been my crime?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Not the lending to a 
relation a copy of Mr Paine’s 
works; not the giving away 
to another a few numbers of 
an innocent and constitutional 
publication; but for having 
dared to be, according to the 
measure of my feeble abilities, 
@ strenuous and active advocate 
for an equal representation of the 
people—in the House of the 
people—for having dared to 
attempt to accomplish such a 
measure, by legal means, which 
was to diminish the weight of 
their taxes and to put an end 
to the profusion of their blood. 
From my infancy to this moment 
I have devoted myself to the 
cause of the people. It is a good 
cause. It shall ultimately 
prevail. It shall finally 
triumph. . . .” 

When he sat down, his hearers 
broke into round after round 
of applause. Braxfield’s face 
was black with anger, but a 
gleam in his eye showed that 
he knew his time was coming. 
After a summing up which left 
nothing to the imagination of 
the jury, they brought in a 

B2 
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verdict of Guilty. Next day 
it was the turn of the judges. 
Lord Henderson, Lord Swinton, 
Lord Dunsinnan, and Lord Aber- 
cromby, worthy colleagues of 
the Lord Justice Clerk, declared 
with remarkable unanimity for 
a sentence of transportation to 
Botany Bay for fourteen years. 
Lord Braxfield himself com- 
mented regretfully on the 
humanity of the Lord Advocate 
in not making the charge one 
of Treason, which was a hanging 
matter. He added that “ the 
indecent applause which was 
given Mr Muir last night con- 
firms me in the belief that a 
spirit of discontent still lurks in 
the minds of the people and 
that it would be dangerous to 
allow him to remain in this 
country.””’ He then expressed 
his entire concurrence with his 
brethren. 

Many years afterwards one 
of the jury, on being asked by 
Lord Cockburn to explain the 
verdict, replied, ‘‘ We were all 
mad.’’ He went on to say that 
he and his fellows were 
“‘ thunderstruck ’’ at the sen- 
tence, though they can hardly 
have expected anything less from 
their finding. 

Muir was taken back to the 
Tolbooth, and thence, heavily 
ironed, to the Royal George, 
lying in Leith Roads, where 
the company aboard included a 
forger from Inverness and three 
robbers. 

We can imagine the horror 
with which the news of this 
savage sentence was received at 
Huntershill ; of the grief of the 
old parents, whose love was 80 
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deep and whose hopes had been 
80 high. They had thought— 
and one of them had dreamed— 
their boy would rise to greatness 
in his calling ; and now he was 
a convict, about to be trans- 
ported to the incredibly remote. 
Continent of Australia, from 
which so seldom a man came 
back. The poor old couple 
hurried to Edinburgh. They 
were allowed one last interview 
at the Tolbooth. Later they 
visited a bookseller in Glasgow 
and bought from him a pocket 
Bible. On the fly-leaf they 
wrote, “Thomas Muir, from 
his afflicted Parents, Glasgow, 
November 1793.” The book 
was their parting present. The 
old man had a stroke, which 
crippled him and from which he 
never entirely recovered; but 
until the Royal George sailed for 
the south, Mrs Muir went out 
again and again into Leith Roads 
in a small rowing- boat, and 
waited as near the ship as was 
allowed, to try to get a last 
glimpse of the son she would 
see no more. Then, one grey 
day in November, when the 
clouds were low on the distant 
hills of Fife, the Royal George 
weighed anchor and passed down 
the Firth. 

When she reached the Thames, 
the prisoners were transferred 
to the hulks, those old floating 
hells where convicts were held 
until a ship was ready to take 
them on their long voyage. 
Muir was kept in irons and put 
to hard labour; and since he 
was a delicate young man, 
threatened with consumption, 
there was a possibility of death 
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interrupting the sentence of Lord 
Braxfield and his colleagues. 

One slender hope remained. 
Some prominent Englishmen 
had been present in Court at 
Edinburgh. They had been 
shocked by their glimpse of 
Scots justice, and returned to 
London to see what could be 
done for Muir and other recent 
victims in the trials for sedition. 
The Opposition in Parliament 
took up their cause, and motions 
were introduced in both Houses 
praying His Majesty not to 
carry the sentences into execu- 
tion. In the Commons such 
men as William Adam, Charles 
James Fox, Whitbread, Sheridan, 
and Charles Grey spoke for 
Muir; Dundas replied for the 
Government; Pitt supported 
his lieutenant, and the motion 
was defeated by 171 to 32. In 
the Lords only Lord Stanhope 
supported it and 49 Peers voted 
against it. There was to be no 
reprieve. 

Some weeks later, the trans- 
port Surprise came down the 
river and the prisoners were 
moved from the hulks; and on 
Ist May 1794 the voyage to 
Australia began. Theship carried 
83 convicts, one of them, by a 
coincidence, being a man whom 
Muir himself had defended on a 
charge of murder and for whom 
he had won the milder verdict 
of “culpable homicide.” The 
misery of the passage, especially 
in the rough weather of the Bay 
and the heat of the tropics, 
must have been intense; and 
the men were kept in irons 
throughout. If Muir had sat 
and brooded over his fate, he 
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might have died before reaching 
Botany Bay. He was saved, 
we are told, by the discovery 
of a vocation. He was a natural 
missionary, possibly a minister 
manqué. He would talk to his 
fellow prisoners, read to them 
from the little Bible his parents 
had given him, and for their 
benefit write out, in a large and 
legible hand, those passages he 
thought most likely to bring 
them help and comfort. He 
was an exemplary prisoner and 
landed, no doubt, with com- 
mendations. At any rate, in 
Botany Bay his irons were 
struck off at once and there was 
no more hard labour. Three 
months after arrival he could 
write home :— 


“T am pleased with my 
situation, as much as a man 
can be, separated from all he 
loved and respected.” 


The convicts, so long as they 
behaved themselves and did not 
try to run away and become 


bushrangers, were allowed a 
reasonable amount of liberty. 
Muir may have been especially 
favoured; for John Hunter, 
the Governor, reported him “a 
sensible young man, of a very 
retired turn,” who bore his 
plight “with a proper degree of 
fortitude and resignation.” He 
was allowed to buy himself a 
‘neat little house”’ with a farm 
two miles away, on the Para- 
matta River. This property he 
ealled Huntershill, after his old 
home in Seotland. Besides farm- 
ing, he continued his work among 
his fellow convicts, holding regu- 
lar Sunday services, to which 
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sometimes the Governor himself 
listened. So he might have 
served his sentence, not un- 
happily, thereafter settling in 
Australia as a free man or 
perhaps returning to Scotland 
to pick up the fragments of his 
broken career. But neither was 
to be his fate. 

So far, Muir’s story has been 
easy to follow, legend and 
recorded fact marching fairly 
amicably together; but with 
his arrival in Botany Bay they 
frequently part company ; 
legend, as conveyed by Mr 
Peter Mackenzie in a memoir 
he published in 1831, often 


advancing where a learned Scot 
of our own day, Dr George 
Pratt Insh, who has made care- 
ful research into Muir’s career, 
refuses to follow. 

Let me give first the legend, 


which begins by stating that the 
reports of Muir’s trial had 
reached America, where they 
were read with indignation by, 
among others, George Wash- 
ington, the President. He had 
a regard for Tom Paine, who 
had come to the help of the 
American cause at a crisis in its 
fortunes; and what George ITI. 
had done to Thomas Muir may 
not, in his view, have been very 
unlike what George III. had tried 
to do to his subjects in the 
American Colonies. According 
to the legend Washington him- 
self now became prime mover in 
a plan of such delightful impro- 
priety that I would like to 
believe it true. The imputation 
is that he determined, inter- 
national usage and all the rules 
of protocol notwithstanding, to 
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rescue Thomas Muir from 
captivity. To this end he fitted 
out a ship, the Otter, which left 
New York about the middle of 
1795 under the command of 
a Captain Dawes, with secret 
orders to sail to Botany Bay and 
kidnap a British convict. 

Dr Insh considers the com- 
plicity of George Washington 
very doubtful. The Otter, he 
has discovered, was a _ vessel 
of 168 tons owned by some 
Boston merchants, most of 
whom were named Dorr. Her 
captain was one Ebenezer Dorr 
(not Dawes) and her voyage 
was an ordinary mercantile 
venture of those days. She 
sailed east from Boston (not 
New York) on 20th August 
1795 with a _ miscellaneous 
cargo, calling at Sydney for 
convenience on her way to the 
north-west coast of America. 
There she would hope to trade 
her cargo for sea-otter skins, 
taking them on to China to 
exchange for silks and tea. 

Returning once more to the 
legend, on 25th January 1796 
the Otter dropped anchor in the 
Cove at Sydney, and it was 
given out that she had merely 
put in for fuel and fresh water. 
An American ship being a not 
unusual sight at Sydney, no 
suspicions were aroused, and 
presently Captain Dawes, going 
discreetly about his business, got 
in touch with Thomas, who fell 
in readily enough with the 
proposal to be kidnapped. So, 
on 11th February, after leaving 
@ letter for the Governor thank- 
ing him for his kindness, this 
unusual convict boarded the 
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Otter, which at once weighed 
anchor, and was soon lost to 
sight and beyond hope of 
capture in the vast expanse 
of the southern ocean. To 
avoid suspicion, Muir took noth- 
ing with him when he went 
aboard except the clothes he 
wore and his parents’ little Bible, 
from which he vowed he would 
never be parted. He was free, 
and his kindly rescuers gave him 
all he needed. He was, they 
told him, to return with them 
to the United States, where he 
could live in security and honour. 

Dr Insh’s researches reveal a 
very different story. The voyage 
of the Otter may have been in 
origin a blameless enterprise and 
the rescue of Muir no more than 
a happy afterthought. This 
theory is confirmed by the fact 
that when the ship left 
Australian waters she carried, 
besides Muir, no fewer than 
sixteen convicts evading His 
Majesty’s further hospitality. 
Muir himself reached the ship 
when she was a day out from 
port, arriving in a small boat 
with two servants. This account 
has the ring of truth and almost 
clears Washington of his alleged 
complicity. While he may con- 
ceivably have been interested in 
Muir, it is hard to see why he 
should have planned so extensive 
a raid on a British convict 
settlement. 

I must own, too, that the 
legend does not satisfactorily 
explain the sequel. In fact, it 
does not explain the sequel at 
all. If the Otter’s mission had 
been the reseue of Muir, we 
would suppose that, having 
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secured her prize, she would 
have returned forthwith to the 
United States to receive the 
thanks of the President. Yet 
four months later, on the 19th 
June 1796, we find her in 
Nootka Sound, an inlet on the 
coast of Vancouver Island. Un- 
less Captain Dorr (or Dawes) 
was trying to discover the North- 
west Passage, what was he doing 
in such a spot? Dr Insh’s 
answer is that she was carrying 
out her proper purpose of 
collecting sea-otter skins for 
the China Trade; and we are 
bound, I think, to accept this 
explanation, if only for lack of 
a better. 

The legend, brushing aside 
the mystery of her presence in 
Nootka Sound, disposes of her 
there; for we are told that she 
struck a chain of sunken rocks 
and foundered and that her 
whole company perished, with 
three exceptions. Two were 
sailors ; the third was Thomas, 
who now found himself with 
the clothes he stood up in, a 
few American dollars, and his 
parents’ Bible, some thousands 
of miles from civilisation. He 
might go east across the 
Continent in the hope that 
somehow, some day, despite 
Indians, wild beasts, and starva- 
tion, he would reach the United 
States. Or he might push south 
an even greater distance to the 
Spanish settlements in Central 
America. Neither journey can 
have seemed very promising to 
@ young man reputed delicate 
and threatened with consump- 
tion. If the story is true, he 
must have told himself that he 
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had been better ofi—far better 
off—in Botany Bay. 

For a few days, the legend 
continues, he and his companions 
wandered rather aimlessly 
about Vancouver Island. Then 
they were captured by Indians. 
Muir expected death, with per- 
haps torture first, but they 
treated him well. For some 
weeks he lived as they did, 
even following their custom of 
painting themselves. But he 
was @ prisoner once more. He 
was separated from his two 
companions, whom he never 
saw again; and when at last 
he made his escape he was alone. 

He resolved to try to reach 
the Spanish settlements. The 
distance is given as about 4000 
miles; but as the Spaniards 
had pushed north into what is 
now the State of California, long 


before he came to his goal—the 


city of Panama—he must have 
touched their outposts. Never- 
theless, the legend assures us 
that he travelled the entire 
distance on foot, guiding himself 
by the stars. It does not 
explain how a young Scots 
lawyer, with no experience of 
the wilds, found his way and 
overcame all its perils on such 
a formidable journey. All the 
information vouchsafed is that 
months later a ragged and foot- 
sore young man stumbled into 
the city of Panama. 

Spain was then at war with 
Britain, but the Governor, 
impressed by Muir’s story and 
perhaps not unwilling to help 
a fugitive from British justice, 
gave him food and clothing and 
sent him across the Isthmus of 
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Darien and north to Vera Cruz. 
The legend has it that he again 
walked—this time on a saunter 
of 1500 miles—but surely the 
hospitable Spaniards would have 
provided a mule. 

Instead we must — albeit 
regretfully — accept the more 
likely version of the implacable 
Dr Insh, who has explored the 
Mexican archives and other 
sources in his search for the 
truth. Indeed, the dates alone 
are decisive; for the Otter was 
at Nootka Sound in mid-June, 
and Muir must have been 
at Panama by about Decem- 
ber. The doughtiest performer 
could not have covered 4000 
miles in the time available. The 
Otter was not wrecked with an 
almost total loss of life; her 
navigating officer survived the 
voyage complete with his diary, 
and from this it appears that in 
Nootka Sound the Otter fell in 
with a Spanish schooner, the 
Sutil, and that Muir, rather than 
brook the delay of the China 
voyage, transferred to her. The 
Sutil took him down the coast 
to San Blas, whence he journeyed 
overland, half prisoner and half 
guest, to Vera Cruz. There for 
the moment we must leave Dr 
Insh, returning with shaken faith 
to Mr Peter Mackenzie and the 
legend. 

At Vera Cruz, we are told, the 
Governor was friendly, or seemed 
to be. Muir told him his whole 
story and then went down with 
yellow fever. When he re- 
covered, his problem was how 
to get a passage on to the 
United States, since under the 
Spanish system the Colonies 
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were cut off from intercourse 
with any but the mother country. 
Muir was advised to go on to 
Havana, where the prospect of a 
passage, he was told, was better; 
and thither he went, with a 
letter of introduction from his 
friend the Governor. Unfortun- 
ately, that double-faced man 
sent at the same time a message 
of a very different sort. Ponder- 
ing over Muir’s story, he 
evidently came to be much of 
Lord Braxfield’s opinion. He 
therefore advised that so 
dangerous a man, instead of 
being allowed to slip away to 
the United States, which was 
already full of dangerous men, 
should be shipped off to Spain 
to be at the disposal of His 
Catholic Majesty. 

Poor Thomas! He was born 
for trouble. When he reached 
Havana, instead of a welcome 
and a ship, he found a prison. 
And it was an exceedingly nasty 
prison. His bed was so damp 
that he got rheumatism, and so 
filthy that he contracted “a 
loathsome disease at which the 
heart sickens,’ his only solace 
coming from a_ charitable 
Spaniard who sent him clean 
linen. Finally he was told he 
was to go not to the United 
States, but to Spain. Two 
frigates were sailing in company. 
In one of them was the Viceroy 
with a brilliant staff; in the 
other went poor Thomas, who 
for his further discomfort was 
rated as an ordinary seaman 
and had to work his passage. 

The crossing was uneventful 
until the ships were close to 
Cadiz. They were then un- 
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fortunate enough to encounter 
a couple of British frigates, 
Emerald and Irresistible, from 
the squadron that was 
blockading the Spanish ports 
under the command of Sir John 
Jervis (soon to be Lord St 
Vincent). The ship with the 
Viceroy aboard prudently ran 
for the shore and beached her- 
self. The other fought it out. 
The action was fierce and bloody, 
but after two hours the 
Spaniard struck her colours and 
surrendered. The prize crew 
sent aboard her found the decks 
a shambles, littered with dead 
and wounded. 

“Among the sufferers on 
the Spanish side,’ one of the 
British officers wrote home, 
giving the story of the fight, 
‘is Mr Thomas Muir, who made 
so wonderful an eseape from 
Botany Bay to the Havannah. 
He was one of five killed on 
board the Nymph (Ninfa) by 
the last shot fired by us. The 
officer at whose side he fell is 
now at my hand and says he 
behaved with courage tothe 
last.” 

The report was not quite 
correct. I give the whole legend 
with hesitation, because it in- 
volves a coincidence which 
any competent novelist would 
reject as too improbable for use. 
The boarding party’s first task 
was to clear the decks and to 
sort out the dead from the 
wounded. The dead, weighted 
with shot, were dumped over- 
board. The wounded were 
lowered into a boat alongside, 
and, by an act of courtesy or 
of mercy, sent under flag of 
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truce into Cadiz. The young 
officer in charge was watching 
the men at work, when he saw 
them lift an apparently lifeless 
body, which they were about 
to place with the corpses for 
the sea. As the officer looked, 
a small blood-stained book fell 
upon the deck. He picked it 
up. It was an English Bible— 
an unusual object to find in the 
possession of a Spanish sailor. 
He turned to the fly-leaf and 
there he saw written, ‘‘ Thomas 
Muir, from his afflicted Parents, 
Glasgow, November 1793.”’ Now 
here is the coincidence. The 
young officer not only knew 
Muir’s story, but was an old 
schoolfellow and friend. He 
stopped the men and looked at 
the body. Muir was desperately 
hurt. He had lost an eye and 
one side of his face had been 
nearly shot away; but he was 
just recognisable—and he was 
still breathing. 

What was the young officer 
todo? His duty, as Lord Brax- 
fleld would have told him, was 
to remove Muir to some secure 
place where he might be nursed 
back to health, so that in due 
course he might be hanged; such, 
as readers of ‘Great Expecta- 
tions’ will remember, being the 
penalty for escaping from Botany 
Bay. But Muir was an old 
friend, and already in Scotland 
men were saying he had not had 
a fair trial. After a struggle, 
which may have been sharp 
but must have been short, 
friendship won. The wounds 
were roughly bandaged and the 
unconscious man was lowered 
into the boat which was to take 
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the wounded Spaniards to Cadiz. 
Officially Thomas Muir may have 
been dead; actually he looked 
about as near death as a man 
may be and still live. 

This, or something like it, 
was what really happened. Dr 
Insh—I have to add—is sceptical 
about the Bible, but merely on 
the grounds that it does not 
figure in either the British or the 
Spanish account of the action, 
or in Muir’s subsequent corre- 
spondence with the French 
Directory. The reason is not 
conclusive. We may believe 
what we please, and I am 
pleased to believe that the little 
Bible played its important part 
in Muir’s eseape. 

Muir did not die. For weeks 
he suffered terribly in hospital 
at Cadiz, and then, very slowly, 
he mended. After two months 
he could speak a little, and 
somehow he contrived to send 
a message to Paris. Tom Paine, 
author of that book which had 
made so much trouble, was then 
a member of the Convention and 
held in high esteem. Muir 
wrote to him to ask for his help; 
and Paine acted promptly. The 
French Government offered Muir 
free citizenship of the Republic 
and invited him to Paris, at the 
same time requesting its ally 
Spain to treat their new citizen 
with every consideration. So, 
on 16th September 1797, four 
years after sentence had been 
passed on him, Muir was a free 
man. He travelled across Spain 
and into France; and at 
Bordeaux he found himself a 
hero. He was entertained at a 
banquet, over which the Mayor 
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of the city presided. The toast 
was given and drunk of the 
“brave Scottish Advocate of 
Liberty, now the adopted Citizen 
of France.” Muir rose to reply, 
but after a few words fell back 
fainting in the arms of the 
American Consul, who was seated 
beside him. 

He reached Paris on 4th 
February 1798, to receive more 
ovations. But his health was 
broken. The hardships of con- 
vict life, the vicissitudes that 
followed his escape, yellow fever 
at Vera Cruz, the grisly cell at 
Havana, the wounds from the 
sea fight—all had taken their 
toll. He was dying, and at 
Chantilly, on 27th September 
1798, when he was thirty-three 
years old, the end came. On 
his death-bed he is said to have 
sent the little Bible, companion 
of all his trials and adventures, 
to his parents in Scotland ; but 
I have been unable to trace it. 
Nearly fifty years later, a tall 
obelisk was set up on Calton 
Hill in the city of Edinburgh. 
It stands today as a memorial 
to Thomas Muir and the other 
victims of the judicial persecu- 
tions of 1793 and 1794. 


Little remains to be recorded, 
except that perhaps the Muirs 
were an unlucky family. The 
old parents died soon after their 
son. They left a daughter, who 
became engaged to a naval 
officer. The young man’s ship 
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was ordered to the West Indian 
Station, then an unhealthy place 
of duty. One day a brother 
officer named Blair turned up 
at Huntershill with the sad news 
that the prospective bridegroom 
had died of yellow fever. He 
was lying, for he wanted to 
marry the girl himself; but she 
believed and accepted him. 
After the marriage the truth 
came out and there was 
trouble. The story is that an 
old woman, who was attached 
to the dispossessed fiancé, 
solemnly cursed Blair and his 
house and his marriage. Mrs 
Blair, after presenting her 


husband with several children, 
was burnt to death in her bed ; 
and, with one exception, none 
of her offspring reached the age 
of forty. The eldest son, as a 
lieutenant in the Navy, lost his 


temper with his Captain on the 
quarterdeck and struck him. 
He was put in irons, escaped, 
jumped overboard, and was 
drowned. Another son—also a 
sailor—was riding over to see 
my grandfather, when his horse 
threw him, and he broke his 
neck. Another had a fatal 
accident in his brother’s ship. 
Another died of sunstroke in 
India. Yet another went to 
Australia, got lost in the bush, 
and was never seen again. Even 
the happy exception — the 
daughter who married my grand- 
father—died on her fortieth 
birthday. 





APPROACH TO THE JUNGLE. 


BY DENIS CLARK. 


Wary were the young men 
who sailed East not better 
instructed? Why not better 
read so that they should know 
what to expect, what lay behind 
that glorious, exciting array of 
colours and scents, markets and 
temples and jungles? If they 
knew, would the magic dissolve? 
Surely it would be increased; 
and yet there was I, without any 
atom of enlightenment about the 
country or its native creatures 
among which I was destined 
to live. Small comfort that 


most of the men about me knew 
no more and cared not a whit, 
even those who had lived a great 
part of their lives in the island. 
Books were not easy to get 


there, nor did the environment 
of a young tea planter’s life 
encourage much research or 
study. Yet, by a mercy, there 
was one wonder near at hand 
for my exploration. I lifted my 
eyes to the hills which called me 
from the barren tea lands, their 
summons made strong by the 
spell of Hudson’s ‘ Green Man- 
sions.’ The nostalgia of his 
magic solitudes was bright in my 
mind when I started my own 
first discoveries. 

Those tea lands were barren 
because it was the planters’ 
business to produce and keep 
them in that condition. The 
jungle had been cleared away, 
tree, bush, and beast, so that 
now among the long rows of 
clean - weeded dwarf camellias 
nothing lived except lizards, 


sparse birds, and a few civet-cats 
and mongoose. But above this 
immense market garden, high 
over the factories, bungalows, 
and coolie lines, ranged a dark, 
verdant thicket of forest which 
climbed from the steamy valleys 
where they dug gems in Ratna- 
pura, up the slopes of Adam’s 
Peak and along the mountains 
to the plateau of Nuwara Eliya. 
That much of old Ceylon re- 
mained. 

The forest was concealed often 
by heavy rain-clouds. When 
the sun shone one could see that 
the surface was broken by faces 
of rock across which glittered 
bright threads of water. It 
looked brooding and mysterious 
as the best forests should, and 
I heard that its green mantle 
sheltered sambhur, boar and 
leopard, and stray, lonely 
elephants. Early its entice- 
ment proved keener than the 
local club’s Sunday programme 
of tennis and dancing. 

It took most of the morning 
to approach its nethermost 
fringe, where the tea still climbed 
steep slopes towards it among 
piling cascades of rock. An 
insect, I toiled up this giant 
jumble to stand panting at last 
on the edge of the grave, silent 
trees. It was cool here, with 
damp wisps of vapour curling 
down about me. 

The foliage was like a bird’s 
plumage or fish’s scales, copper 
and dull bronze and green of 
uncountable shades; tiers and 
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pagodas and corselets poised 
breathless and utterly still. The 
impression was of pregnant 
silence, that thrillmg suspense 
which the ancients said heralded 
Pan and which one might feel 
sometimes in the old English 
woods. But behind the silence 
was a sound, a faint clamour 
which might have been made by 
a distant crowd cheering, with 
the quiet, secret laughter of 
water tumbling among it. Its 
myriad vociferous cries rose and 
fell individually from _high- 
pitched frenzy to quiet, while 
other voices bore the burden. 
The singers were not to be seen, 
though I knew what they were. 
They clung close against the 
damp trunks, among the moss, 
orchids, and ferns, their bubble 
eyes vacantly staring: cicadas 
singing in thousands as their 
scattered outposts sang day- 
long among the tea’s shade-trees. 

My intention had been to 
enter, but now I saw that was 
impossible. True, a path ran 
in, but it was not really a path, 
being near vertical and barely 
the width of a man, branched 
over and trip-wired by scrub 
growth. Great nettles with 
stings long as tin-tacks, black, 
spiny canes, creepers, rotting 
logs, half-buried rocks, made that 
trail far from inviting. It had, 
too, the appearance of tailing 
away into tangle before it 
climbed out of my sight. There 
was nothing I knew which might 
tell me if it had been tunnelled 
by woodcutters or by wild 
beasts. 

I sat down and lit my pipe, 
feeling the air touching chill on 
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the sweat of my body, resting 
and watching two beetles, red- 
flecked with back - sweeping 
horns, beside me on the log. 
There seemed no way of getting 
in, and, if I went in, there would 
only be climbing and fighting 
with nothing to see. But already 
the magic, physical and spiritual, 
infinitely soothing, infinitely re- 
assuring, had wrapped itself 
about me. I knew that the calm 
here was as positive to my well- 
being as a city’s relentless con- 
fusion is the reverse. 

One reads of ‘ green hells,’ of 
the panic of men benighted in 
some vast wilderness. I could 
well imagine the despair and 
terror of struggling alone in this 
forest, in which I knew white 
men had been lost and never 
found. But to sail on or swim 
in the sea has nothing in common 
with drowning. Here, seated 
outside and enjoying the trees’ 
emanation, I knew that to enter, 
like swimming, I must give 
myself to a new element, follow 
its rules. I walked home a 
baffled explorer, yet refreshed 
and determined to come back, 
and next time somehow gain 
entrance. 

There was a planter who lived 
in a narrow, high niche at the 
base of the Peak. He was a 
hospitable person who, when- 
ever he judged it appropriate, 
would summon other unattached 
males to console his solitude. 
Such an occasion was the time 
of the great annual Buddhist 
pilgrimage. 

Not before three o’clock did 
the revels show signs of ending. 
Once while his guests rested in 
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temporary exhaustion between 
homicidal indoor rugger and a 
quieter session of ‘ pontoon’ I 
wandered out into his garden. 
A full moon shone and fire-flies 
played in and out of the pomelo 
tree, and, like fire-flies crawling 
in long lines round the mountain’s 
silhouetted cone, the torches of 
the pilgrims glowed as they made 
the ascent. They were climbing 
seven thousand feet to adore 
the great footprint of Buddha, 
which Hindus assert was made 
by Siva, the Mohammedans by 
Adam, and the Chinese by Foe- 
koue-ki. From the forest which 
loomed black and close on the 
opposite side suddenly blared 
out a cry, trumpet-like, passion- 
ate and disturbing. A sambhur 
stag stood belling there; but I 
did not know what it was. 

I borrowed my host’s alarm- 
clock and by half-past five left 
his bungalow, treading softly 
from the snores, though not 
softly enough to escape one 
unlooked-for companion, a leggy 
black one-year-old puppy who 
would not go home. Together 
we walked up a steep zigzag 
track through the trees, the 
aftermath of the party still float- 
ing about in my head like a 
black spectral cloud. Soon the 
exercise and the wonderful 
mountain air drove this away 
and I was able to take in the 
sharp, clean dawn scents and the 
heady joy which seems to make 
each mountain daybreak the 
beginning of a new holiday. 

Voices whistled and warbled 
and shrieked ; voices this forest 
had known well for thousands 
of years, yet to me were exotic 
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as if of a different world. The 
sun mounted with me, splashing 
the leaves, shooting spotlights 
in the shadows, turning the 
rocks red and gold. A little 
bronze - winged, white - capped 
dove darted straight at my 
head down the ride, dodged 
sideways at the last moment, 
over and down, down the moun- 
tain to plunge, wings closed, 
into the trees. I heard mur- 
mured cooings begin, but a 
sharp, dominant interjection 
overlaid them instantly. A 
jungle cock, glowing like flame, 
with a glossy green banner for 
tail, crowed, strutted on to the 
pathway, then rose with the 
rush of a pheasant as my puppy 
made a dash for him. 

On the last lap to the top I 


‘ was halted by something which 


might have come from the 
exquisite brush of a Japanese 
master. One tree rose here 
above the others, its limbs naked 
silver but covered with the star- 
like flowers of a glorious scarlet 
creeper, whose blossoms, in that 
setting, seemed to me to surpass 
anything I had ever seen grown 
in humanity’s gardens. Among 
them, outlined against the bright 
sky, a great bearded monkey 
stared at me. He was of the 
wanderoo tribe, and his long, fine 
hair was near white. It was 
evident he had just visited some 
jungle barber, for his whiskers 
and fringes and plumes shone im- 
maculately. He gazed gravely 
at us; then the dog or myself 
gave annoyance, and with deep 
whoops he hurried away through 
the gay, shaking curtains. 

How many sounds, how many 
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scents might one hear, smell, 
identify ? Water falling some- 
where, rippling along some- 
where else, the soft hoo-hoo-hoo 
of a jungle-crow (a bird like a 
magpie but with rufous replac- 
ing the white and a ruby-red 
eye), cicadas screeching ; those 
voices I could tell. But a dozen 
others I could not. Those 
hysterical chatters and squeals, 
for instance, in the tree-tops. 
A big black squirrel solved that 
one, rollicking off with his mate. 
Then out of the forest the dog 
and I suddenly came on a broad 
yellow prairie, hemmed in by 
trees and sweet scented with 
wet lemon-grass. 

I could see that a stream ran 
through the centre of this 
meadow, and, knowing my friend 
had once stocked it with rainbow 
trout, I went forward to have a 
look at them. Along the slim 
game trail something came rip- 
pling towards me, something 
like a fat grey snake, sinuous 
and rapid. It rushed almost 
against my feet; then with a 
grunt of astonishment its front 
half reared back on itself and 
the thing came in two, its 
separate parts scurrying off in 
opposite ways. I had surprised 
a couple of otters—and they had 
managed to surprise me. 

We came to the stream, and 
the clear brown pools invited 
swimming. But the water was 
icy and I decided to wait till the 
sun had had time to work on it. 
That sun had slowed up in his 
climbing and the trees stood in 
his way, so that, although a 
great part of the field now was 
sun-bathed, tree shadows still 
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reached across it, and the end 
close to where I had entered lay 
in deep shade. I saw some large 
trout hovering, but had no means 
of making a better acquaintance 
with them. So we walked on 
through drenched grass and 
glistening spiders’ webs, keep- 
ing a dozen yards out from the 
edge of the trees. 

We had made almost a com- 
plete circuit and were approach- 
ing again that last shaded part 
of the clearing which was nearest 
to the cliff’s edge. Half in 
disguise from that shadow I 
discerned a form, huge, alone, 
without sign or motion. Fasci- 
nated, I advanced on this, my 
first elephant, whose shabbily 
despondent air, imparted by 
tattered, drooped ears, lax trunk, 
and wrinkled brown hide, called 
for sympathy rather than 
caution. Cautious I was, though, 
and kept to the rim of the stream, 
feeling that it might be of some 
avail in an emergency, and 
knowing my shot-gun would not. 
Very gently I approached, but 
the elephant never stirred. Then 
that wretched puppy, which till 
now had not spotted the 
monster, suddenly did so and 
made a yapping demonstration. 
For one who had never seen 
anything like it before it was 
rather brave, I suppose, half- 
hearted sortie though it was. 
But I did not appreciate that. 
The sleeper woke up, swung 
round, and raised ears and trunk 
and advanced a foreleg. The 
puppy turned tail and I made 
@ very quick plan: to climb 
out where the stream plunged 
down over the cliff, so that the 
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giant could not reach me with- 
out risk of a dive into space. 

Fortunately for us both the 
elephant was not aggressive. 
Taking his time—his old joints 
were probably stiff after that 
long chilly nap—he swung 
heavily down the trees’ margin, 
his backside presenting the well- 
known impersonation of a 
stooped ancient in baggy 
trousers. 

The puppy and I followed a 
branch of the stream up a 
narrowing alley, where I heard 
a jungle cock calling a few yards 
inside the forest. I went very 
cautiously in, but he seemed to 
move farther away. Or another 
bird? Several were crowing 
now. The planter had told me 
the jungle here was full of them, 
drawn by the nilloo plant whose 
mass of pink flowers spread 
around me, lighting up attrac- 
tive vistas and chiaroscuros in 
the way bluebells do at home. 
Bees droned about it in thou- 
sands. The nilloo blooms once 
every seven years, and the birds 
and all kinds of large and small 
creatures adore its seeds and 
become quite intoxicated by 
their heady effects. 

I knew well the risks of plung- 
ing into this maze, and turned 
back very soon. I turned back 
and found I was lost. No glade 
opened for me through the trees. 
Instead of the sunlit meadows 
I was mounting a steep, tangled 
slope, forcing a way and begin- 
ning to feel rather worried. I 
had been warned that if ever 
this fate befell, the only safe 
measure was to stay still in one 
place, until such time as a 
search-party might come upon 
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me. But heaven alone knew 
when such a search might begin, 
and what a fool I should look 
when, if ever, they found me. 
Meanwhile it was chilly and 
depressing tomy morale. Clouds 
drifted across the sun and 
through the tops of the trees, 
casting cold shadows. And 
everywhere round me _ those 
maddening cicadas screamed, 
deafeningly. Certainly they 
would soon drive a lost person 
mad. 

Water was gurgling near. 
Was it my little stream? Or if 
not, if I followed it faithfully, 
would it not lead to a river, and 
that river at last to the sea? 
It seemed a forlorn hope, the 
sea being not less than fifty 
miles away at its nearest point, 
yet I knew that was one of the 
things that lost people did. But 
my rivulet brought me out on 
a near perpendicular hillside, 
whence I looked into depths 
filled with jungle and dense, 
rolling clouds. 

I came on an elephant trail, 
trampled and muddy, and 
followed this for a while. But 
it only appeared to keep to the 
spine of the mountains, and so 
might go for countless leagues 
without taking me anywhere. 
I turned back and rested beside 
a clump of tree ferns, beautiful 
feathery things twenty feet high, 
with fronds of a delicious green, 
and curled, hairy shoots exactly 
like monkeys’ long tails. With 
crashes and whoopings some 
real monkeys started away, 
violent and alarming. The dog 
dashed off after them and I 
called him with nervous im- 
patience. I had some idea that 
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at length he might get so hungry 
he would lead me back to his 
home. 

Struggling on, I decided that 
I must be going in circles. Lost 
people always did that. Surely 
I had seen that tree with moss 
trailing like witch’s hair. But 
most of the trees bore such moss. 
Then wnaccountably, suddenly, 
I found the trees thin, fade away. 
I was back in the meadow from 
which we had started our ramble. 
The sun was shining, warm and 
cheerful, and, though I had 
not been lost for long, I felt 
inexpressible gratitude. 

The planters’ party was 
regathering way towards lunch- 
time. Why hadn’t I shot any- 
thing? It seemed no proper 
answer to say that I had got 
more from my morning than 
any trophy of game. Not that 


I was blood-guiltless, not any- 


way by intention. I was keen 
to prove myself a hunter, to win 
prizes such as adorned my host’s 
bungalow’s walls : buffalo horns, 
leopard skins, the masks of 
two shaggy black bears. With 
a fierce excitement I asked 
questions. 

Up here, no, he told me. 
No one lived in the rain forest 
and there were no trackers, and 
in that vast thicket game might 
only be met by chance. But in 
the low country—he named a 
place and a man. I must go 
there if I wanted to see the real 
jungle. 

Long before my leave was 
due I was exchanging letters, 
those I received redolent with a 
compelling tang. I dreamed of 
forlorn hills of rocks where the 
bears had their caves, tanks 
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starred with lotus where number- 
less wild-fowl wheeled crying 
and crocodiles swarmed, lonely 
pools where leopards drank. 
How could I wait for the day ! 
But it dawned at last, and I set 
out by train. The train con- 
nected with a bus, which rattled 
me off to a rest-house lost among 
rubber, where a cynical planter 
informed me that one bus went 
weekly whither I was heading, 
and the bus had gone yesterday. 
My predicament made me 
desperate. Back I hastened to 
my battered waggon, now half- 
full of passengers waiting for 
its return journey. Quietly I 
suborned its driver to carry me on, 
for no minor sum, to my target. 
On our way it poured rivers of 
rain and pitch-black night fell, 
yet with passive submission 
those on board travelled the 
distance and voiced not one 
word of complaint. When I got 
out they had seventy miles to 
return before starting on their 
proper journey. Perhaps they 
did not realise what was happen- 
ing to them; or they may have 
thought the trip worth while 
since somebody else had to pay. 
I slept in a ‘third-class’ rest- 
house with a palm-thatch roof, 
where bats flitted round my 
head and crickets and praying- 
mantises crawled over the lamp 
and the dishes. At first light 
we started, two trackers and a 
bullock-cart which carried my 
tent and some oddments sent 
on ahead. The trackers were 
an old Sinhalese named Reng- 
hamy and a younger Tamil, 
Sinniah, who had been the 
author of the letters. Reng- 
hamy looked authentic. He 
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was sere and wrinkled and clad 
in a faded sarong and an old 
tweed coat, with an umbrella 
hung by its crook in the back of 
its collar. He had a tattered, 
short beard and, as far as I could 
see, one tooth. Sinniah was 
different. He had worked in 
the past as a house-boy and 
acquired a smatter of English. 
He wore shorts and a khaki 
shirt, and his long hair was 
plastered down and shiny with 
coconut oil. He did most of 
the talking while the old man 
champed at his betel. 

I asked what were the pros- 
pects of sport. Sinniah said 
they had been much impaired 
by the rain; all the same he 
was taking me to a most excel- 
lent place, where only last month 
Macnab doray had shot a tre- 
mendous boar. He had a chit 
with him to prove it. 

I admired this as we marched 
along. Here the jungle was 
tangled and scrubby, regrown 
on ground once burnt over and 
tilled by the villagers. It was 
clothed in dense, thorny lantana, 
a creeper not unlike barbed wire 
except that it bears many leaves 
and a flower resembling ‘cherry 
pie,’ though in multiple colours. 
Suddenly Sinniah halted and 
stiffened and pointed. He 
uttered an arresting hiss. I 
stared into and under a bush, and 
finally advanced upon it, when 
out of it whirred up a quail twice 
as big as a bee. Within the next 
couple of miles Sinniah repeated 
this little drama five times. 
Twice they were plain false 
alarms, once it was a hare, and 
the other two were iguanas. I 
began to have doubts about 
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him as a guide to big game. He 
might prove a hard test for one’s 
nerves. 

That night for the first and 
last time I put up my tent. It 
was what is known as a tente 
@abri, and that is to say that 
it had no room for a bed or 
anything else but myself, with 
mosquito-net wrapped somehow 
about me. It was stifling hot, 
the jackals wailed horridly, and 
wild or semi-wild buffaloes 
stampeded round, snorting at 
this strange new object on their 
grazing ground. Sinniah, Reng- 
hamy, and the cart boy made a 
fire and having brought me 
some supper they had the fire 
while I kept the jackals and 
buffaloes, and wondered if I 
had shown wisdom in coming 
alone. Henceforth, after that 
restless night, I slept in the open, 
very comfortably on a ground- 
sheet spread on the straw 
brought for the bullocks’ fodder. 

But the first jungle morning 
was glorious. The sounds of 
enormous cats meowing echoed 
from the tree-tops. I investi- 
gated, and found peacocks, wild 
peacocks splendid in scintillat- 
ing gold and sapphire. When 
we set out our way seemed to be 
swarming with creatures: herds 
of spotted deer glimpsed through 
the undergrowth, a flight of 
black, cackling hornbills with 
their great crowns, and the 
polished crescent, all that 
appeared above ground, which 
showed where a buffalo was 
enjoying his wallow. 

Twice we passed small groups 
of elephant. They paid little 
attention to us and went on 
with their business. But, 
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Sinniah told me, there were 
some bad elephants here. Aiyoh, 
yes, one very bad one which had 
chased several people. We were 
coming to where he stayed soon. 
I began to dislike Sinniah. My 
heart thumped a bit and I felt 
very much on my own. So far 
I had never stalked anything 
worse than rabbits or pheasants ; 
and now here were these innocent 
fellows leading me on into who 
knew what desperate hazards. 
Little they guessed what a 
novice they had on their hands. 

That evening I shot a good 
stag. At the rifle’s echo there 
rang back a half-human yell, 
savage and surprised. 

“ What’s that? ”’ 

“A bear in a tree. He was 
startled. Perhaps he fell down.’’ 

We laughed at this fancy, and, 
after preparing the deer, Sinniah 
led me up rocks which rose out 
of the sea of trees like a small 
island. He said bears might 
come to drink at a pool on its 
summit, and for some time we 
waited while over my shoulder 
I watched day’s end across the 
jungle. The trees here were 
very different from those that 
grew up in the mountains. They 
were more flamboyant and many 
appeared to bear flowers, while 
others had fruit about which 
wild pigeons were busy. 
Monkeys uttered staccato calls, 
and Sinniah nudged me and said 
they were watching a leopard. 
Two parrots with long green 
tails swung low above us, 
thwarted of a drink before roost- 
ing, and in some distant village 
a dog barked and barked, faint 
and rhythmic. Sinniah hissed. 

This time he had cause to 
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hiss. On an adjacent rock edge, 
against the last flame in the sky, 
a leopard stood outlined, then 
vanished. We were swearing 
in English and Tamil as we 
slipped down among the dark 
trees on our way back to camp. 

A stranger was with Reng- 
hamy, a thin, sallow Sinhalese 
with a harassed expression. He 
salaamed humbly to me, and 
Renghamy explained that the 
man was in trouble. His domes- 
ticated cow buffaloes had been 
annexed by a lone bull out of 
the jungle. It was very fierce 
and would not allow him to go 
near them. Now, with the 
monsoon breaking, how was he 
going to plough. And there 
was no milk for his family. 

He had been on his way to 
ask help from the local head- 
man. While he spoke I saw 
Renghamy eyeing the gifts 
obviously for that official: a 
parcel of that luscious sugar 
they make from the jaggery 
palm and a very handsome 
carved stick. 

“Why go to the headman?” 
Renghamy asked suddenly. 
“Tt is almost another day’s 
journey. My doray will settle 
your buffalo.” 

The man’s face lit up, though 
I dare say I looked rather 
startled. 

“ But tomorrow Sinniah was 
going to show me a cave... .” 

“Tomorrow he can, doray. 
We shall be back in time.” 

“What do you mean, old 
man?” Sinniah interrupted. 
“ How can the doray walk all the 
way to this man’s village, hunt a 
buffalo and return, and then go 
to visit a cave ?”’ 
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“Tf the doray starts after his 
supper we can be at the village 
by dawn. This man says the 
bull always grazes close by at 
first morning. The doray can 
shoot it, walk back, and be 
rested and ready to go with you 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

Sinniah announced that he 
was not taking a walk—and 
suddenly I realised what the 
crazy ancient was suggesting. 
He was inviting me to march 
with him through the night- 
bound forest, through bears, 
leopards, and the stamping 
ground of a rogue elephant. He 
brought me my supper, and 
when I had finished it he came 
with the hurricane-lantern. 

“Let us start, doray,”’ he 
said, and to the villager, ‘‘ Come. 
Now you can leave those gifts 
with us.”’ 

I could not help grinning at 
the old scoundrel’s cunning. All 
the same, I was seared. I would 
like to have said I was too tired 
to take on the march, but that 
day I had done very little. I 
felt he and Sinniah would know 
I was frightened of going. The 
villager was frightened too; 
more frightened than I. For 
him the dark forest was full of 
all kinds of devils. Pisatses, 
rakshasas, yakkos wandered about 
it at night, wailing and hiding 
in trees. 

The forest was noisy with 
churring of night-jars and tap- 
tap-tapping sounds made by 
little tree-frogs. Some of the 
crickets piped as loudly as any 
bird. Once, where by good 
fortune the moon showed the 
path on ahead, a shape ambled 
across our way while something 
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else waited to follow it from the 
trees’ edge. I fired at the hesi- 
tant one, but it did not stir. 
Renghamy walked on. 

“A bear — still there!” I 
called after him. 

“ A log,” he called back, and 
I followed. 

We had walked for an hour 
and a half when I realised I 
had no idea how far we had to 
go. I was seeking to extract 
some rough estimate from the 
villager when I heard him gasp. 
So he might; for approaching 
down a sombre stretch of our 
road had appeared some dis- 
quieting phenomena—two lumi- 
nous blobs eight or nine feet off 
the ground, floating along with 
a jaunty, undulating motion. 

Renghamy went into action. 
From the back of his neck he 
grabbed his shabby umbrella. 
Brandishing it and the lantern 
he rushed at those wavering 
spectres with horrible yells. The 
phantoms paused. There was a 
scuffle, a thumping of great 
padded feet, a quick fading 
crash of branches. I caught up 
the old man where he stood 
roaring with laughter, shouting 
taunts into the trees. 

“ Elephants!” he informed 
me. What I had seen had been 
the moonlight’s play on the 
beasts’ bald, domed pates. I 
did not ask him if one of them 
had been the rogue. If it was, 
it had met its master. 

At some time we lay down 
and slept in a clearing where 
the shuffle and munching of 
deer and buffalo sounded loudly 
in ears pressed close to earth. 
Long before light we were up 
and marching again, refreshed 
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presently by a brief, delicious 
breeze stirring the heavy night 
air. A rush of many wings 
sounded. Formations of birds 
passed above us—ibises, cranes, 
and egrets—the shining white 
of their bodies reflecting the 
rising sun. After them followed 
in decorous line astern, with 
bowsprit bills sturdily jutting, 
a squadron of pelicans. 

The scent of wood-smoke told 
we were approaching the village. 
Wild parkland surrounded it, 
buried now in heavy mist from 
the tank which gave life to its 
paddy-fields. Rather chilly, we 
crouched among the great roots 
of a banyan, where for comfort I 
made an essay at lighting my 
pipe. Renghamy forbade it. 
The bull might be near, on the 
watch, and full of suspicion. 

Without warning or hesitation 
the mist lifted, leaving thin, 
curling smoke eddies. Among 
these, dark beasts were at graze; 
one in advance, larger and 
heavier than any, staring to- 
wards us. As I lifted my rifle 
he turned tail and cantered away, 
the others surging before him. 

‘Shall we follow ?’’ I asked. 

“Not now. If we do, he will 
not stop. Perhaps he will come 
back again.”’ 

In the tiny village I was 
regaled with green coconuts and 
flat rice-flour cakes. Small boys 
were sent off to keep a look-out 
for the intruder. But by mid- 
morning I grew impatient and 
said I would visit the tank. 

We were crossing flat land to 
reach this when I saw the bull. 
He was standing alone, about 
four hundred yards off, and 
watching us steadily. Our way 
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led us past him without taking 
us any closer. 

“ He is coming for us,”’ Reng- 
hamy quietly remarked. 

That brute attacking us, out 
in this shelterless plain! I 
looked round for a tree, but there 
were no trees anywhere. I 
glanced back at the bull. Yes, 
he was making for us, galloping 
with his nose up, the heavy 
horns laid on his neck. I noted 
a bush only a few yards away 
and retreated to it, sighting from 
behind its entirely useless cover. 

“Come. You can shoot better 
here,’”’ said Renghamy, standing 
unperturbed. Rather sheepishly 
I went to rejoin him out in 
the open. By now the bull 
was getting close. What had 
suddenly induced him to attack 
I cannot imagine; though he 
may have guessed we were 
enemies, dangerous enemies, with 
whom the affair must be settled. 
He made a fine picture, the white 
paddy-birds wheeling round him, 
the bright water spirting up 
under his lumbering hooves. I 
sighted and fired three times. 
In a wave of spray he slid 
forward, sank on one knee and 
heeled over. IL felt a great relief 
and triumph, though really it 
had been too easy. 

The villagers set about chop- 
ping the horns from the skull 
under Renghamy’s direction. 

I told him, “I thought buffa- 
loes charged with heads down.” 

“ Yes,”” he said. “ This one 
would have put its head down 
to gore you if you had let it 
come close enough.”’ 

“ And if I had missed and it 
attacked you, what would you 
do, with no gun? Run away?” 
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He grinned his betel-stained 
grin. ‘‘ What use to run away? 
The buffalo can run faster.”’ 

“Then what? You did not 
seem to be afraid.” 

““T would shout at it, doray.”’ 

“Shout? What good would 
that do? ”’ 

“There are certain words, 
words that the animals know, 
and they leave us alone.” 

This story astonished me. 
Also I did not believe him, 
which he discerned. 

“Tt is true. They are words 
in the tongue of the Veddas, 
the old jungle people. The 
animals heed them.” 

“Will you say them to me?” 

He repeated a short sing-song 
slogan. He said, ‘ Once I was 
out with a doray when a bear 
surprised us and knocked him 
down on his back. He was 
holding his rifle like this ’— 
he grasped his umbrella— 
“across his chest, and the bear 
tore at that with its teeth. I 
had no weapon, as I have none 
today, but I spoke the words 
and the bear left the doray and 
rah away into the jungle.” 

What a tale, I thought. Yet 
why might there not be real 
magic in these green mansions, 
old codes between man and 
beast such as Kipling wrote of 
in his Mowgli stories: ‘* We be 
of one blood, thou and I” ? 

It was not an impossible idea, 
once you had accepted that 
beasts and men are the same 
stuff, which after all, whether 
through Buddha or Darwin, is 
what the East and West both 
believe. Surely it would not be 
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unreasonable that, living to- 
gether so long, they had gained 
some common understanding, 
arrived at some rules of conduct 
towards one another. 

On our way home through 
the drowsing trees I paused to 
consider these matters, lingering 
fascinated by a low, tranquil 
lullaby in the leaves high over- 
head. It might have been the 
song of Rima, the very spirit of 
the forest, of warm sun and the 
gentle contentment which the 
ancient Mother extends to all of 
her creatures, including man. 

“A green bird,’ Renghamy 
told me. ‘All day long he 
sings like that. That little bird 
sings all day long.” 

Outside the rest-house I was 
paying him off when he said, 
“The doray did not believe 
what I told him about the words 
used against wild animals. If 
he comes to my house I will prove 
what I said is true.” 

I found a neat dwelling, more 
solid than the others and with a 
tiled roof. Renghamy went in 
and came out again with a 
bundle of folded white cloth 
from which he unwrapped a 
letter and gave it to me. 


To whom it may concern, it 
read. Renghamy has served as 
my tracker for several years and 
has proved both efficient and 
dauntless. I had built and gave 
him this house, in gratitude for his 
saving my life under truly remark- 
able circumstances. 


It was signed by a planter of 
reputation in the island and of 
quite unimpeachable probity. 





“ODD CHANCES.” 


BY OLIVER AND ALFRED CASSELS. 


‘The trifler at his labour earns no magisterial button for his 
hat; but he that labours to a trivial end is not unblest.”’ 


—-Written to Hu F’Lung F’Li by his paternal uncle’s son. 


It must be confessed that 
when a yarn written about Face 
appeared in the pages of ‘ Maga,’! 
I was both hopeful and a little 
uneasy ; hopeful that he would 
read the story and take it as an 
invitation to get into touch with 
me again, and uneasy because 
I had not seen him for twenty 
years. It is true that he had 
sent me two letters during this 
period, but they were of little 
solace. The first of these, written 
when he retired once more from 
the R.N. at the end of the war, 
demanded a reunion; but the 
second, received before I could 
answer the first, said he was 
already on his way back to over- 
seas business; thus postponing 
indefinitely our meeting. 

My hopes in the story were 
fulfilled and the fears somewhat 
allayed when a third letter 
arrived by airmail, announciig 
that he was due home in a matter 
of days and proposing a fishing 
holiday together. He added that 
he would visit me immediately 
on his arrival in England, to 
discuss the matter. 

Much as I welcomed his sug- 
gestion and looked forward to 
seeing him again, I cannot say, 
however, that it was at complete 
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ease that I paced the railway 
platform one evening in early 
June, waiting for his overdue 
train. After all, twenty years 
is a long time, even between the 
closest of friends; often time 
enough to turn open - hearted 
youth into sour and shirty age. 
I found myself seeking confi- 
dence in the memory of our last 
meeting, when I had spent a 
long Argentine spring afternoon 
watching him close up one end 
against hostile batsmen of 
quality. Hour after hour, for 
countless overs, he had charmed 
all there was of flight out of the 
warm dry air, and coaxed all the 
spin that could be conjured out 
of a starched wicket. He had 
been dead to the world that 
night, with a rolled nerve playing 
agonies in a knee-joint ; but he 
had found time and energy next 
day, before he batted, to see me 
off on the train from Constitucién 
to catch my boat back to 
England. 

My earliest recollections of 
Face have always been of mis- 
chances, of over-organised, satise 
fying scrapes that bonded our 
young lives more closely than 
any tie of kinship. Face and I 
—why each refers to the other 
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by this name I have forgotten— 
are first cousins, and a trick of 
age left us without companion- 
ship within our own large 
families, for whom our alliance 
solved a problem and thus earned 
us a tolerance of which we took 
full advantage. 

Seldom did we get into trouble 
singly ; we reserved our major 
bétises for perpetration in each 
other’s company. Our conspir- 
acies had to be difficult to be 
worthy of attempt, and, with the 
enthusiasms of youth, we created, 
rather than avoided, obstacles. 
But in spite of elaborate staff- 
work, our schemes often out- 
stripped our experience and it 
was generally the unforeseen 
factor—some consideration ob- 
secured in the maze of intricate 
calculations—that caused our 
downfall. Nevertheless, we were 
thorough even in failure. The 
post-mortems were as compre- 
hensive as our preparations, and 
each new lesson was conscien- 
tiously taken to heart and 
applied to the next venture. 

Fortunately, an ability to 
avoid the worst of the penalties 
we undoubtedly earned was only 
a step behind the facility with 
which we fell from grace; though 
it must be admitted that this 
was due more to luck than to 
any sense of our own limitations. 
We are now both grateful that 
the hurt we took from our follies 
was never enough to discourage 
us from further endeavour. If 
we acquired little immediate 
merit, we gained a confidence 
that has enabled both of us, 
in later years, to squeeze the 
last drop of experience from 
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misfortune and it to 
advantage. 

Now, as I waited on the plat- 
form, I should have known that 
these doubts were unnecessary. 
When the train had drawn in, 
his characteristic hand-wave and 
quick springy step dispelled the 
fears, and I realised at once that 
this was still the Face I had 
always known. 

That night, over the cool 
fragrance of dry rum and cider, 
we sat down to make plans for 
our fishing. There is an inexor- 
able law, however, that insists, 
in such circumstances, that the 
past shall always eclipse the 
future; and within a matter 
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of moments reminiscence had 
driven the present from our 
minds. Shall I say it was Face’s 
fault? At any rate, he started 
it by reminding me of the very 


first time we had gone fishing 
together. 

A talkative and self-important 
gardener had started us up that 
path by telling us that number- 
less bass of large size were to be 
caught from the shore at certain 
tides and phases of the moon. 
IT am sure now that his knowledge 
was at best second-hand, but 
we were young enough then to 
believe any fishing story we 
heard. Particularly did the 
gardener impress upon us that 
bass liked stale bait ; and what- 
ever mistakes we made on the 
expedition, we followed only too 
implicitly his instructions in this 
regard. Our bait consisted, I 
remember well enough, of two 
mackerel salved from a fish- 
monger’s rejects ; and when to 
their already middle age had 
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been added the weight of yet 
another summer day and half a 
summer night, even the gardener 
could not have quibbled at their 
suitability for the purpose. 

We had planned to reach our 
fishing station at two o’clock 
in the morning. To ensure 
punctuality and because we 
would not trust to the vagaries of 
an old alarm-clock, we each took 
hourly turns to watch while the 
other, fully dressed, pretended 
to sleep. So excited were we, 
and so impatient to start, that 
we crept out of the house at 
least an hour too soon; and 
by the time we were trudging 
along the shingle beach, success 
seemed so certain that we con- 
gratulated ourselves on our 
arrangements and even discussed 
the allocation of the confidently 
expected catch. 


We arrived at the chosen spot 
two hours before high water and 
began operations in the dark ; 
for clouds obscured our care- 
fully selected full moon, and 
electric torches were beyond our 


means. True, I had half a 
candle with me, pocketed at the 
last moment in case it should 
come in useful; but this served 
only to prove the hardiness of 
our optimism. 

Our gear was simple. Face 
was equipped with a hand-line 
only, and in order to be able to 
cast the requisite distance he 
had first to take the line off its 
winder and coil it down on the 
beach so that it would pay out 
smoothly. I, on the other hand, 
was the proud borrower of a 
powerful casting-rod, with an 
excellent reel ; on which I could 
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muster, however, little more than 
fifty or sixty yards of line. I 
had only to bait hooks to be 
ready for action, and when I had 
done so I laid down the rod the 
better to offer unwanted ad- 
vice to Face, whose preparations 
necessarily took longer. 

At last everything was ready 
and I picked up my rod again 
for the first cast. I adjusted the 
length of free line, measured the 
weight of the lead on the rod tip, 
made certain the reel was run- 
ning freely, and then, with my 
little finger on the brake lever, 
I swung the rod up and over to 
feel the weight of lead and gear 
lifted away in what was a very 
satisfactory cast. But my satis- 
faction, alas! was short-lived. 
The whisper and quiver of the 
heavy line running through the 
rings ceased suddenly and the 
rod went dead in my hands. 
Instinctively I felt for the line 
and found none, to realise at 
once that I had failed to ensure 
that its end was attached to the 
drum of the reel, and that all of 
it had slipped through the rings 
and followed bait and lead into 
the rough water beyond the 
breakers. 

That was the end of my fish- 
ing, but I was given no time 
to bemoan the utter finality 
of the disaster. Hardly had I 
begun to taste the fullness 
of the calamity when a lurid 
exclamation from Face split the 
night. 

“What’s hurting you now, 
Face?t’’ I called out impatiently ; 
for I could imagine no mis- 
fortune to equal my own. 


“Don’t ask fathead ques- 
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tions,’ he answered. ‘ Come 
and help me. I’m all tied up.” 

And all tied up he was. My 
own tragedy was mere clowning 
in the shadow of the catastrophe 
that had befallen him. Lead, 
line, hooks, Face, and bait— 
especially bait—had finished up 
in a sorry tangle. As I see it 
now, this is what must have 
happened. Having coiled down 
his line, Face had baited the 
hooks of the paternoster he was 
using. Then, for want of a 
better anchorage, he had tied the 
free end of the line to his right 
ankle ; and it must be admitted 
that in this one detail he had had 
more sense than I. Had he 
stood clear of the coils of line on 
the beach and taken care to 
place the remains of the bait at 
a distance where they could not 
prejudice his further action, there 
can be no doubt that he would 
have achieved a clean cast. But 
he had swung the heavy lead 
round and round his head with- 
out noticing, in the dark, that 
his left foot and a newspaper 
containing one and a half very 
dead mackerel were fouling the 
coils of the line on the beach. 
When the lead had attained the 
necessary momentum, he let go. 

To extricate Face’s feet did 
not take long, but the bait had 
spread itself somewhat, and 
though we did what we could to 
clean him up, there was no option 
but to accustom ourselves to the 
mackerel. To straighten the line 
was another matter. The shelter 
of two huddled figures kept our 
one candle alight for minutes on 
end while the matches lasted ; 
but we made no real headway in 
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unravelling the tangle until a 
cool grey dawn revealed the 
solemn magnificence of that 
grandfather of all birds’ nests. 
Callow youth had few words 
with which to express its disgust 
as time and tide slipped away, 
and it seems a pity that Face 
had to wait years before the 
Navy supplied him with a term 
—a bunch of blighters, perhaps 
—which might adequately and 
sufficiently have described his 
predicament. 

If we were unsuccessful as 
fishermen, there was never a 
doubt that we could swim. I 
shall not forget that the sea made 
some amends that morning, cool- 
ing our temper and washing 
away the traces of its own 
mackerel as it feinted and 
slapped at two naked bodies that 
swam away from the rocks 
through spray that caught and 
held the sparkle of a rising sun. 
An hour later, half-way through 
a gargantuan breakfast, two 
inveterate schemers were already 
deep in plans for a next venture. 


The memory of that expedition 
was not the only one we discussed 
that night, and it was very late 


when bed claimed us from 
our reminiscences. Not until 
next morning did we seriously 
approach the problem of finding 
a beat for our fortnight’s holiday. 
Nostalgia for English trout had 
Face in its grip, and his enthusi- 
asm again to cast a dry-fly on an 
English river would suffer no 
discouragement. His keenness 
was perturbing and threw heavy 
responsibility on me to ensure he 
should not be disappointed. It 
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seemed as well to remind him 
that good fishing was not easy to 
come by, and that there was 
little real hope of satisfying all 
his ambitions. 

The matter had to be faced 
squarely and quickly. As he 
knew, limited petrol and leisure 
had deterred me from taking a 
beat for the season. There 
appeared to be but two courses 
open to us. We could put all 
our eggs into one basket and 
book at some distant fishing 
hotel selected at random; to 
risk unknown waters § and 
vagaries of weather. On the 
other hand, we might remain 
mobile near home and fish such 
water a8 we could rent, borrow, 
or beg, with a possible daily 
choice between river and lake. 
The time factor was too pressing 
to permit of any close analysis 


of the advantages presented by 
either of these alternatives ; 


hence, with some regret, we 
accepted the necessity for 
immediate decision and agreed 
to work near home. 

The day was spent consulting 
local agents and tackle-makers 
with uniform lack of success, and 
it was with very little hope of 
renting a beat that two dis- 
appointed men sat down that 
evening to discuss the matter 
anew. I refused to abandon all 
hope, however, until a last card 
had been played; and I sug- 
gested to Face that he should 
spend one more day with me in 
order to try direct methods. 
Local touch might succeed 
where second-hand information 
had failed, and it seemed possible 
that a personal call at places up 
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the river valley would be helpful. 
He agreed readily enough and 
next morning we set off in 
exploration. 

I had only the slightest of 
connections to help us. The 
first of these, from a chance 
acquaintance made at 4 
country inn, was a three-year- 
old invitation to fish the upper 
reaches of the river. The pub- 
lican had mentioned the matter 
to me more than once since that 
day, so we made his house our 
first call, to obtain the forgotten 
name and address. To my 
disappointment, we found that 
the inn had recently changed 
hands, and although I explained 
the object of our visit to the new 
landlord, he was unable to supply 
the information we sought. The 
landlord’s son, who drew our 
cider, was dressed in flannels and 
blazer, and when he told us that 
the match that afternoon was 
against my home village side, I 
was able to establish myself as 
a local by giving him a near 
estimate of the strength of his 
opponents. This and Face’s 
enthusiasm for the game un- 
doubtedly led to what followed. 

As we drank a final cider, the 
young man motioned us out of 
the bar into the front porch, and 
there turned to face us. 

‘“‘ Look here,” he said. “ As 
you really seem to be up against 
it for some fishing, perhaps I can 
persuade the owner of the beat 
between the two bridges you 
crossed on your way here, to let 
you have it for a week. He’s a 
good friend of mine and if I ring 
him up tonight I think it ean be 
arranged.” 

Cc 
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This suggestion was indeed 
pleasant hearing, especially as I 
had fished the water some years 
previously and knew it was good. 
Another cider was called for, and 
after discussion of details we 
thanked our benefactor warmly 
for his generous gesture and 
arranged to telephone next morn- 
ing to hear the result. With 
that, we set off again. 

Luck turned her smile fully 
on us that morning. Our next 
call, on a retired sergeant of 
police, elicited the glad news that 
his son-in-law had taken an inn 
which carried with it a mile and 
half of good water. An immedi- 
ate telephone call confirmed that 
the beat was available for the 
second week of our holiday, and 
that we could book it then and 
there ; which we did. 

Two faces glowed with satis- 
faction on our way home. This 
was, indeed, a different outlook. 
The certainty of one beat and 
the probability of another, on a 
river full of trout, even if they 
were not very large ones, was a 
good morning’s work. And there 
were lakes to be fished if the 
weather turned rough. I was 
no longer worried that Face 
would not get his dry-fly fishing. 
I knew the river and its infinite 
variety, and was certain that the 
water would force him to practise 
all the skills that go to make 
trout-fishing an art—if he wanted 
his fish. Not the least cause 
for satisfaction was that the 
day remained young enough to 
permit unhurried adaptation of 
our plans to suit these pleasant 
factors. 

Face left me early next morn- 
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ing with the injunction to wire 
him as soon as the arrangements 
had been confirmed. I was able 
to notify him, during the after- 
noon, that not only was the first 
beat at our disposal for a week, 
but that our young friend had 
been able to book accommoda- 
tion for us in a country guest- 
house situated conveniently 
between the two waters. 

It was a heavily-laden car that 
left our backyard gate after 
breakfast on the following Satur- 
day morning. A quick check of 
rods and gear revealed no forget- 
fulness, and, with the comfortable 
feeling that any omissions could 
soon be remedied, I let in the 
clutch and the car slid away into 
the glorious June sunshine. As 
I changed into top gear, a sudden 
doubt entered my mind, and 
I turned to Face, wondering 
whether I should get any answer- 
ing reaction from him. I did. 

‘“‘ Looking for the snag, Face?” 
He smiled indulgently as he 
said it. 

“Yes, I am.” I made no 
bones about it. ‘ We are rather 
too lucky over this. Two beats 
on the best stream in three 
counties, the promise of excellent 
accommodation, weather that 
looks too perfect, and fourteen 
days’ leave. What have we 
forgotten this time?” 

“Tt does seem good,” he 
agreed. “But everything’s 
properly organised. If you and 
I haven’t learned how to do 
things by now, heaven help 
us!” 

“Hmmm.” I still had my 
doubts. Then my mind skipped 
back many years to another of 
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our fishing occasions. and I 
reminded him of it. ‘ What 
about the cow? That trip was 
organised if I remember.” 

“Why bring that up now?” 
Face looked at me, and a shadow 
appeared in his eyes. “ My toes 
still curl at the recollection of 
what it feels like to stand on a 
cycle-step for eight hours in thin 
gym-shoes. Do I remember the 
cow!” 

The cow was one we had met 
on an expedition in Devon, 
during the first war. This time 
we had been told how to catch 
very large pollack, and we had 
persuaded my family to permit 
us to explore the supposedly 
submarine - infested wastes of 
Ladram Bay. Naturally, the 
family was by then somewhat 
loth to agree to any joint 
proposition on our part; and in 


this case it is unlikely that they 
would even have been consulted, 


had not financial considera- 
tions rendered the persuasion 
necessary. 

We lived some six miles from 
the coast and our means of 
transport was one bicycle. Face 
stood on the step while I did 
the pedalling. Our respective 
heights and the size of the 
bicycle permitted no alternative. 
The journey to Ladram was 
simple. We had only to follow 
the valley of the Otter, and the 
surrounding hills provided a 
dozen landmarks. We had had 
the strictest of injunctions not to 
remain at sea after sunset and to 
be home for supper. True to 
our promises, we set out on our 
return journey while there was 
still light in the western sky. 
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I suppose it was my fault; 
for Face was on his first visit to 
the district and I ought to have 
taken more care to know the 
road home. Enough that an 
hour later we were completely 
and finally lost in a maze of 
high-hedged Devon lanes from 
which we could find no escape. 
At midnight we were still lost, 
and I will swear that we had not 
seen one cottage, or even a light, 
in all that time. So I kept on 
pedalling. Face has always 
claimed the martyrdom, but he 
had had little experience of the 
saddle of that machine. A 
bright moon lit our way, which 
was as well, for the cycle boasted 
no lamps. But the moon was of 
no help in identifying distant 
landmarks. Nevertheless, we 
stopped at every likely gate or 
gap in hedge in the hope of 
seeing some feature by which we 
might get our bearings, or some 
cottage where inquiry might be 
made. It was at the twentieth, 
or fiftieth, such stop, as we 
looked over a gate, that dull 
suspicion woke in my mind. 

“Do you see what I see, 
Face ? ’’ I asked my cousin, who 
was leaning on the gate beside 
me. 

“What d’you mean ? ” 

“Anything funny 
you ? ”? 

There was a pause before he 
answered me, in a hollow voice : 
*T suppose you wouldn’t mean 
the cow, would you? ”’ 

“ That’s it, Face; the cow,” 
was my dismal reply. 

Suspicion was now certainty. 
The animal was resting in a 
corner near the gate, chewing 


strike 
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her cud quietly, and her mark- 
ings were plain and now very 
familiar in the moonlight. 

“Tt must be two hours since 
we first saw it,’’ said Face. 

“ And a hundred yards along 
the road there will be a signpost 
with four arms on it, and one 
of them will be broken and 
sagging,’’ I went on. 

‘“ All the names on it will 
be double-barrelled and convey 
nothing tous.’’ My cousin carried 
to completion the story of utter 
failure. “ It doesn’t matter that 
we haven’t any matches left; I 
remember them all.” 

We were glad of the rest, but 
by this time the cow must have 
known us as well as we knew 
her and perhaps she was becom- 
ing weary of our repeated visita- 
tions. As we watched her, 
Then 
another cud rose in her gullet, 
and she belched softly. There 
was no more to be said. We 
accepted the dismissal in silence, 
and once again mounted our 
engine of torture. 

Gladly would we have laid 
ourselves down to sleep with that 
cow. Exhaustion suggested a 
soft hedgerow, but the thought of 
family ire drove us onward. It 
must have been two o’clock in 
the morning that our guardian 
spirits relented and it seemed 
magical when, on looking over 
yet another earth-bank, we saw 
our own familiar roof through the 
trees and realised we were home. 

Now, as the car was turned 
on to the main road for the west, 
Face lit cigarettes and handed 
me one. 

“* And our families still think 


she swallowed delicately. 
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we were fishing,’ I sighed. 
“They never have believed that 
we lost our way.” 

“Never mind.” Face laughed. 
“ Your old man was very decent 
about it.”” He blew out a cloud 
of smoke as he added: “ Let’s 
forget cows.”’ 

The day was so perfect and 
our arrangements seemed 80 
complete that by the time we 
arrived at the waterside, rods in 
hand and ready for action, I 
had to admit my uneasiness had 
been unnecessary. But I spoke 
too soon, although, under the 
circumstances, the experience 
that awaited Face half an hour 
later could hardly have been 
expected even in my most pessi- 
mistic mood. We had called at 
the inn on our way and received 
confirmation that the water was 
ours for a week. After that, we 
had searched out and found the 
head keeper, who appeared to 
know all about us: our under- 
standing with him was such that 
before we left him we had agreed 
to carry out his duties for him, 
for two days on the beat we 
were to fish, in order that he 
might attend to urgent work 
elsewhere. 

At some future date, perhaps, 
all the threads of the story will 
come together, but it has not 
been politic as yet to seek 
explanations. Whether our self- 
appointed agent at the inn and 
the keeper knew what transpired 
that afternoon, we did not find 
out. Our relations with both 
remained exactly as they had 
started, and not once in the next 
fortnight, although we met daily, 
was any mention of the matter 
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made on either side. Nor did 
we invite bad feeling by asking 
questions ; because, on balance, 
we were still indebted to them. 

That it was Face who met the 
trouble and not I, was a matter 
of mere chance. The exploration 
of unknown water is the quin- 
tessence of fishing enjoyment, and 
even had I offered to accompany 
him he would have refused at 
once. Therefore I led him to a 
ford half-way up the beat and 
left him to work his way up- 
stream while I, unselfishly as I 
thought, turned towards the 
lower pools. That he handled 
a very difficult situation with 
customary tact and skill there 
can be no doubt; but as I was 
not within a half-mile of the 
scene, it would be as well if he 
described it in his own words. 
So over to him. 


Face—our joint tenure of the 
soubriquet can be confusing— 
is quite right. We might “ for- 
getfully wonder what we were 
like in our work and our play,’’ 
but there was nothing vague in 
our memories of the inevitability 
with which disaster contrived to 
crown each activity of our boy- 
hood. Thus I did not think we 
were being unduly pessimistic in 
awaiting something completely 
unexpected to develop out of the 
elaborate preparations for our 
present venture. 

But there was now too- 
compelling a magic in the 
serenity of the river to allow 
thought for anything but the 
matter in hand. This was the 
big moment of which I had 
dreamt for so many years. A 
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glorious day of sunshine carried 
just enough breeze to make the 
gin-clear water fishable. Putting 
my rod together gave me an 
anticipatory thrill; I knew the 
gear was good—even Face had 
voiced his approval—and as I 
anointed with oil the fly he had 
recommended I recalled a vow 
to mortify myself with ten 
minutes of practice casting, if 
only as a homage to some honest 
craftsmen, before attacking the 
fish. 

Accordingly, in Face’s second- 
best waders, I clambered to a 
stretch of the river that appeared 
to offer few perils to even the 
most slipshod of backcasts, and 
solemnly threw the fly about in 
all directions, to the bewilder- 
ment of three ducks and a shoal 
of minnows, until I felt I had 
regained 2% measure of profi- 


ciency. This pleasant penance 


over, I began a cautious ap- 
proach to the foot of the first 
pool in my half of the stretch, a 
spot so obviously desirable to 
any intelligent trout that I could 
not doubt it was tenanted. 

Sure enough, before a particu- 
larly knobbly stone on which 
one knee rested became un- 
bearable, a fish rose under the 
trees on the opposite bank and 
a little up-stream. I got out line 
carefully and tried my first 
serious cast. In all modesty, I 
think even the great Francis 
Francis himself would have 
approved. The fly, a live thing 
that seemed to scorn the gut 
that fettered it, sped towards 
the desired spot, hesitated— 
hovered almost—and fluttered 
provocatively to the water. The 
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last few inches of the gut cast, 
obedient to theory for once, 
nestled into a neat curve up- 
stream of the fly, which, un- 
hampered thus by drag and free 
of terrors for a gut-shy prey, 
bobbed cockily into the waters 
recently dimpled by the rise. 

Nothing happened. A second 
east, which contrived to follow 
the classic lines of its pre- 
decessor to an inch, gave me 
something of the bewildered 
satisfaction that might come to 
a high handicap golfer holing 
out two consecutive short 
approaches ; but again the fly 
floated down unmolested and 
was reluctantly retrieved as it 
drew abreast. A little discon- 
certed, I was looking reproach- 
fully at the unresponsive water 
when it dawned on me that a 
particular shadow across the 
stream had not been there when 
I began operations. I turned 
my head. 

Silhouetted against the skyline 
of the high bank stood a small 
girl. In the curious garment 
that does duty as a bathing 
costume for young ladies of the 
age of seven or thereabouts, and 
with the sun and wind combining 
to do beautiful things to her 
hair, she doubtless made an 
arresting picture as she stolidly 
returned my stare; but for the 
moment I saw her only as the 
shadow-producing solid that had 
been baulking all my immediate 
ambitions. 

I waded ashore and climbed 
the slippery bank above which 
she stood. This child’s grown-up 
escort could surely not be very 
faraway. I went on a few yards, 
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past a group ‘of alders that had 
been hiding a sharp bend in the 
stream. There, near a large car 
that had found its way along a 
vague track to the water’s edge, 
a@ man and a woman were busy- 
ing themselves with preparations 
for a meal. Indignantly I ap- 
proached the scene. Was this 
exclusive and carefully preserved 
beat, the one stretch of trout- 
stream in all England that had 
80 fortuitously fitted into our 
plans, to be polluted by prosper- 
ous picnickers, its trout terrorised 
by their offspring in bathing 
costumes ? 

The male member of the pair 
saw me first; I said ‘Good 
morning,’ making the words 
sound as frigid as I could. 
He returned the greeting with 
equal lack of enthusiasm. There 
was a second’s silence. Then we 
both came out, simultaneously, 
with: ‘May I ask what you 
are doing here ? ” 

Since there was ample evi- 
dence that one of us was pro- 
posing to have luncheon with 
his family at this spot, while the 
other was just as obviously 
carrying all the paraphernalia 
of an angler, our choice of 
libretto for this unrehearsed 
vocal duet might, perhaps, have 
been improved. But, either 
as a challenge or as an opening 
gambit, the words were hardly 
those of a casual trespasser, and 
the stranger’s look of bewilder- 
ment at my own use of them 
could not have been assumed. 

I answered first. ‘I, sir,” 
I said, “ together with a cousin 
of mine, have rented this beat 
for ten days. The keeper is 
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away for the moment, and asked 
us to look out for him in his 
absence; so would you please 
tell me who you are, and if you 
have permission to park your 
car here?” 

His answer was shattering. 
“My name is X.,’” he replied 
formally. “I happen to own 
the fishing rights on both banks 
of this part of the river, and I 
do not recall having let out any 
beat either to you or your 
cousin. Would you kindly ex- 
plain yourself in more detail?” 

I began, readily enough, to 
describe how Face and I had 
brought about our transaction, 
but, even as I did so, all the 
former uneasiness, the convic- 
tions I had shared with him that 
something cataclysmic would 
happen to our plans, returned 
with added strength. My ac- 
count began to sound more 


and more unconvincing as it 


proceeded. I had nothing in 
writing to show, except my 
visiting card; I found myself 
appallingly uncertain about 
names and dates or any other 
circumstantial details with which 
to embellish the story. We had 
not even as yet paid out any 
money, except a gratuity to 
the keeper—and that could be 
misinterpreted. 

Of course, my listener was not 
impressed. ‘I can only say,” 
he replied as the explanation 
petered out, ‘‘ that you are here 
under entirely false pretences, 
however correct your intentions 
may have been. I know all the 
rods here, and can assure you 
that none of them would think 
of sub- letting without my 
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authority. I’m sorry, but I 
must ask you and your cousin 
to leave.”’ Then, as though to 
make his meaning quite clear, 
he added: ‘“ You will realise I 
have the right to prosecute.” 

Well, there it was, true to 
form. Under other circum- 
stances, I would have protested, 
argued, insisted even. After all, 
Face and I had not been diving 
under any counter, as far as we 
knew, to get this fishing; but 
one does not fight the brand 
of calamity that Face and I 
manage to attract. In token 
of surrender, I began, with as 
good grace as I could muster, 
to detach my cast, while X., 
rather than appear to be super- 
intending the whole miserable 
dismantling process, became 
seemingly engrossed in a study 
of my card. 

There was an awkward silence, 
broken only by a “ plop” as I 
coaxed the top of my rod to 
part company with the butt. 
Every angler knows that “ plop”’; 
it has a significant finality of 
its own. No factory whistle 
announcing the end of a day’s 
work, no bugle-call or bosun’s 
pipe can capture its curt decisive- 
ness. ‘ Pack up... plop.” 

X. heard it and looked up. 
Perhaps Fate, too, heard it, and, 
deciding with a twinge of con- 
science that it had fooled with us 
enough, chose that moment to 
whisper in X.’s ear. 

‘* Wait a moment,” he blurted 
out, and his whole manner was 
changing as he spoke. “ Some- 
body’s been pulling your legs, 
or something. I can’t believe 
you came all the way from South 
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America just to indulge in some 
black-market fishing. It doesn’t 
make sense.’’ He smiled for the 
first time. ‘I'll tell you what 
we'll do,” he went on. ‘ My wife 
and I won’t be down here again 
for a fortnight—I only took an 
hour or two off this morning to 
have a look at the river. Forget 
all about this lease business and 
leave any sifting of the muddle 
to me. Instead, you two can 
be our guests on the water 
for those ten days you talked 
about.”’ 

There was a call from the car. 
“There’s my _ lunch,” he 
added. ‘Sorry I can’t ask 
you to join us. Rations, you 
know.”’ Hurriedly waving away 
my attempts to thank him, he 
pointed with a gesture that was 
at once an invitation and a 
dismissal to the dark water 
under the far bank at the bend 
of the river. ‘‘ There’s a good 
trout feeding there,’ he said, 
and now his eyes were actually 
twinkling. “ Tight lines.’ 

He strode off to join his family 
by the car, leaving me to sort 
out my emotions. I happened 
to glance down at my hands. 
Each was still gripping a joint 
of my dismembered rod, and 
had remained poised thus since 
making that “plop.” Pulling 
myself together, I went off down- 
stream to report to Face. 

It was largely by chance that 
I spotted him. As I might have 
guessed, he had chosen as a field 
for his operations, probably in 
practice of some theory that 
most anglers would unhesitat- 
ingly pass the place by as 
unfishable, a stretch of snag- 
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strewn water, surrounded, roofed 
and otherwise spikily protected 
by wild, abandoned, and all 
but impenetrable jungle. How 
he had managed to get to the 
middle of this exciting spot 
without even puncturing his 
waders beyond repair was itself 
a mystery. 

His stance, when I discovered 
him, was, to say the least, 
intriguing ; certainly I have 
never seen its like in any diagram 
or illustration of ‘ How to cast.” 
Physical training instructors 
refer to it, if I remember, as the 
“trunk forward bend” position. 
Able neither to stand upright 
without burying his head among 
the unaccommodating foliage 
above him, nor to bend his knees 
without becoming instantly 


waterlogged—the tops of his 
waders were barely visible—he 


had perforce adopted this con- 
strained and peculiar attitude, 
with his upper half practically 
horizontal and his chin almost 
touching the water. But he had 
positioned himself in the only 
spot from which a cast of 
any sort was possible. He was 
probably acutely uncomfortable, 
though undoubtedly supremely 
happy. 

I watched him remain thus, 
motionless, tense, until all my 
own back muscles were aching 
in sympathy. At last, with a 
slow, neat, back-handed flick, 
his fly was despatched up-stream 
—I could not see where. There 
was a sudden whirr from his 
reel, the sound of a distant 
splash, and then, silence. Face 
used a regrettable word, reeled 
in his slack line, and began 
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methodically to extricate him- 
self from his complicated sur- 
roundings. 

It was then that a sadistic 
impulse moved me to test the 
strength of my cousin’s own 
earlier expressed forebodings, 
before telling him of my inter- 
view with X. and of our changed 
fortunes. My rod was still 
dismantled. 

“ Face,” I called gently, 
hoping I sounded duly ominous. 
When he looked up and saw 
me, I shook my head, raised my 
arms to the horizontal and 
turned both thumbs slowly 
downward. 

From a cousinly point of view, 
the effect was most gratifying 
and exceeded my hopes. Face, 


whose deliberate, cautious, and 
carefully controlled movements 
had so often excited my admira- 


tion, whose capacity for never 
putting a foot wrong is one of 
the secrets of his success as an 
angler, chose this moment to 
place all his weight on a loose 
stone. To save himself and his 
rod from still worse disaster, his 
only remedy was to sit down 
very suddenly into eighteen 
inches of water. That was as 
far as I could carry my assumed 
gravity of expression. After all, 
the mid-day air was warm and 
drying. I laughed. 


That, then, is the story of his 
meeting with our unwitting host 
as told me by my cousin while 
I lay back, cushioned between 
two tussocks on the bank, 
digging my toes into the gravel 
with the delicious coolness of the 
water playing round my ankles. 
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Above me, on a convenient bush, 
hung my waders and nether 
garments, drying themselves in 
the warm breeze. 

“Well, I hope you’re happy 
now.” As he reached the end of 
his story, Face rolled over on 
his side to reach for his haver- 
sack, and started to dig deep 
into its inner mysteries. 

“ Yes,’”’ I answered. ‘“ But 
I’m sorry it had to be you.” 

“Just as well,” he said. 
‘“* You'd have probably flannelled 
the whole business.’ 

I did not feel inclined to argue 
the matter at the moment. I 
was too comfortable in the 
certainty that all bogeys had 
now been properly laid. But I 
spoke the one doubt that re- 
mained in my mind. 

“What were the motives of 
our friend at the inn, do you 
think ?’’ I asked. 

“T’ve been watching that 
question simmering inside you 
for the last five minutes,’ he 
answered. ‘“ Now look here. 
I’ve earned my say in the 
matter. And this time there 
are going to be no post-mortems. 
Right ? ” 

As he uttered the last word, 
the arm that had been searching 
his haversack stiffened, and his 
jaw dropped in an expression of 
surprise. Slowly he withdrew 
his hand from the bag. A loose 
hook imbedded to the shank in 
the ball of his thumb, I thought; 
but instead, the hand threw over 
to me a small package which fell 
lightly on my chest. When I 
saw that it was a packet of real 
Cuban cigarettes, procured in 
Montevideo and hoarded for just 
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such a moment, the day became 
very good indeed. 

That night, as I fought back 
the waves of drowsiness that 
were too soon to rob me of a hold 
on the last minutes of an eventful 
day, I found that the comfort 
of the bed in which I lay was 
yet another dispensation added 
to many. In accordance with 
our arrangements, we had pre- 
sented ourselves to our land- 
lady in good time for supper, 
and it was at once obvious that 
the accommodation reserved for 
us had placed us irrevocably in 
the debt of our young friend 
from the inn. The bath water 
could not have been hotte7 or 
the rooms more inviting. Freshly 
clad, we had repaired across the 
fields to the local, where our 
fellow guests were waiting to 
appraise us. Here we learnt from 
them that a summons to food 
could be heard from the porch 
and that the cooking merited 
immediate obedience to the 
call. How right they were in 
both regards was proved in due 
course. When, finally, I closed 
my eyes to the moonlight drifting 
across my bed, one last thought 
lingered foramoment. Iremem- 
bered that my waders had fitted 
Face ; and even this detail was 
enough to bring the comfort- 
ing feeling that our organising 
ability, left to itself, was not so 
bad after all. 

Fourteen sunlit days of river 
and lake, and fourteen cool 
evenings of talk. Talk of the 
Americas, the Mediterranean, the 
Indies, and even of peaceful, 
uneventful days in English 
villages, where the hatch of a 
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clutch of eggs may be news for 
a week. Face caught his trout 
—there was never a doubt that 
he would. The condition of the 
water deteriorated rapidly in 
the hot dry weather ; neverthe- 
less, he continued to catch his 
trout. And always in the even- 
ing I tried to draw his yarning 
away from trout to those other 
fish of his—his dorado, his 
salmon, and his pacu—the 
thought alone of which was 
enough to tighten my grip on 
the handle of a tankard. 

Too quickly the time passed, 
and on the morning of the 
sixteenth day we stood again 
on the home lawn, a little sad 
at Face’s impending departure, 
but leavening our thoughts with 
plans for a meeting in town, as 
a thankoffermg to our patient 
wives. Although his baggage 
was already packed, half the 
morning was still ours, and the 
need for action to dissipate our 
too-pensive mood became the 
source of sudden inspiration. 

“Why not take your wife a 
trout for dinner, Face?” I 
hoped the suggestion would 
startle him and I imagine it did. 

“ A bit late, don’t you think? 
And all my gear put away.” 
He shook his head doubtfully. 

“Come on,” I urged. “ll 
show you.” 

It took but a moment to put 
up a rod and attach a yard of 
nylon to the line. When a tiny 
silver devon had been tied on, 
I handed him the rod, picked 
up a landing-net, and led the 
way through the back gate. 
Not until we were on the road- 
way did Face speak. 
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“Rough stuff, eh?’ He 
fingered the devon and eyed the 
landing-net with distaste. “ Is 
it really necessary to bring that 
thing with you?” he added. 

“* Just as well to be prepared,” 
I answered, and left it at that. 

Through the village runs a 
brook that will float only a 
duckling in late summer, but 
which floods the street in rainy 
winter. At the top end of the 
village the water tumbles white 
over a narrow sill into a tiny 
millpool where, twice a day, the 
cows of three dairy herds 
patiently wait their turn to 
drink. Through the doctor’s 


orchard the head of the pool 
may be reached without muddy- 
ing one’s shoes. 

It was to this promising place 
that I led Face, and, as he 
made ready, I cut short another 


grumble at the net and offered 
a word of guidance on hidden 
obstructions. Here, Face was 
more than ever the master. 
Twice the devon pitched under 
the sill and twice it was swept, 
round the sunken boulder that 
divided the stream into two, to 
our feet. But at the third cast, 
as the lure searched below and 
behind the rock, there was a 
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flash in the deep, and this time 
there was a hint of gold in it. 
A few moments later Face had 
the grace to admit that the net 
had proved its worth and saved 
wet feet and trouble. 

As he examined the fish, my 
cousin made a wry grimace. 
“ Always the way, isn’t it, 
Face?” he said. ‘ That’s the 
biggest trout either of us has 
caught in a fortnight.” 

“ You’re right,’’ I answered. 
“ Pity there isn’t another like 
him. There won’t be till it has 
rained. But it'll be enough for 
one of you, anyhow,” I added, 
running a rush through its gills, 
*‘ and if you yourself are hungry 
tonight, you’ll have to make do 
with a sole.” 

We were half-way back along 
the village street before he 
spoke again. 

“D’you remember that fat 
and very cheerful miller near 
Ottery who helped us land that 
trout we hooked in his mill- 
stream, with his bucket?” 

I looked at my cousin and 
caught his eye. 

‘* Tt was that very recollection 
made me bring the net along 
with us this morning,” I said. 

Face laughed. 





A PROSPECT OF TREES. 


BY JOHN 


A BOTANICAL somebody once 
described trees as ‘‘erect, woody 
plants with a capacity for un- 
limited growth”; and it is 
a surprisingly good definition, 
when one considers that it leaves 
out almost everything about 
trees that really matters. Chal- 
lenged to produce a better one in 
the space of nine, or even ninety, 
words, I would not attempt it ; 
I shall need all of six thousand 
in which to present a few par- 
ticular trees in a single aspect 
—their relationship to Man. 

Of course, I do not mean that 
they are particular in a collo- 
quial sense. Having little choice 
in the matter, they are not fussy 
about the company they keep. 
Though a beech may look down 
on a holly, an elder look up to 
an oak, they do so without 
snobbery or inhibition, and, on 
the pretext of the slightest 
breeze, talk freely with their 
neighbours in the rustling sibi- 
lants of their leafy tongue. At 
times, when they grow garrulous, 
I have been so spellbound while 
I listened, that only the fear of 
becoming rooted like themselves 
has freed me of their high- 
windedness. I like them best 
when they are still. Strange as 
it may seem, their silence is 
more communicative. 

In another way, they are 
always still. Men and trees, 
urged on through the Ages by 
evolution’s ungentle prods, have 
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become the only living things on 
earth that stand entirely erect— 
no, not even penguins — but 
while we unhappily shuttle to 
and fro like dislocated comets, 
they are content to stay where 
nature put them. Can it be 
unconscious envy of their tran- 
quil state that prompts men 
to hack them into monstrous 
shapes, to lop and pare and 
prune until whole avenues, once 
arched by spreading boughs, 
seem lined by rows of mutilated 
statues, starkly tragic in winter, 
comic in summer under their 
bust umbrellas? Perhaps not. 
Yet how else explain the ruth- 
lessness of these tree-carpenters ? 

Fate, too, has dealt trees an 
ironical clout, in that the bodies 
of their ancestors are now dug 
up as coal to forge the steel that 
is their sharpest enemy. And 
here a warning! If, wandering 
alone in woods, you come upon 
a stranger standing rapt before 
some towering trunk, do not at 
once embrace him as a fellow 
tree-lover. He may be estimat- 
ing its cubic capacity, in which 
case it were better to risk your 
best. trousers among briars in 
order to escape. He may be a 
Timber Man, a fell—fell is the 
word—myrmidon of the Money 
Men, to whom quick-growing 
conifers are so many poles or 
props, the noblest hardwoods 
unprofitable sluggards. 

I recall a chance meeting with 
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a Timber Man in the West 
African bush, and how, riding 
on together, we saw, conspicu- 
ous among much leaflessness, a 
slender bean tree in bloom before 
its time. It bore only flowers, 
lilac and blue, hanging in lax 
racemes, and they looked so like 
cascades of tinsel bells it seemed 
a puff of wind must chime them. 
“Could anyone find words for 
that?” I exclaimed. The 
Timber Man could; he told me 
that its wood picked up badly 
under the plane. What else he 
said I did not hear; for my horse 
and I had become as flies in 
amber, specks in a fast-receding 
cloud of dust. I should, of 
course, have ridden the dismal 
fellow down on sight. 

If that episode makes clear on 
which side of the wood I take 
my stand, then it has failed in 
its intention. I stand on neither 
side, but right in among the 
trees, which is the proper place 
for Man. It is a co-operative 
attitude which, for me, dates 
from some thirty years ago, 
when the African savannas first 
swam into my ken, and I saw, 
while trekking north towards the 
desert from the middle Niger, 
how soon the deciduous wood- 
lands lost their lofty stature and 
were replaced by scattered trees, 
not one in a thousand of which 
had had a chance to attain its 
naturalsizeorsymmetry. Seared 
and twisted by the bush-fires 
herdsmen lit to improve their 
cattle’s grazing, with lower limbs 
torn down to bring the foliage 
within reach of goats, they had 
a melancholy stricken look that 
I still recall with pity. I was 
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most sorry for them in the dry 
season when, with no leaves to 
hide their scars, they stood like 
an army of beggars on the plain, 
clawing with crooked hands at a 
relentless sky. For worse than 
anything the herdsmen did was 
the creeping desiccation that 
menaced their lives. 

Later, this arid threat became 
a burning topic. The Earth Men 
and the Timber Men fell out and 
fought about it, till they could 
see neither wood nor trees for 
flying fur. One side pointed 
indignantly to the remains of 
ancient forests, while the other 
stood firm, if that can be, 
on an undiminished water-table. 
There was much talk of river- 
capture, and then an expedition 
to the fringe of the desert, where 
the Timber Men stood petrified 
themselves before a fossil tree, 
and the Earth Men wept like 
anything to see such quantities 
of sand. United at last, they 
saw, or thought they saw, the 
great dunes of the Sahara march- 
ing south to swallow up Nigeria; 
on and on they rolled, those 
sandy billows, until it was 
discovered that they were not 
rolling at all, that a sprinkling 
of sand blown off the desert’s 
face could never explain those 
vanished forests. Dumbfounded, 
the experts gazed at each other 
with a wild surmise, and in that 
moment nearly guessed the truth 
—that it was Man and his 
prodigal use of axe and hoe that 
were changing the woodlands 
into the desert’s dust-bin. But 
then it was too late. Already 
the Money Men’s voices were 
loud in the land, demanding 
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more cotton, more monkey-nuts 
for Britain’s teeming millions. 

By dwelling on that picture 
of destruction, it would be easy 
to stoke up a tremendous head 
of steam and let fly in all 
directions about Man’s feckless- 
ness in felling trees. One hopes 
to be less obvious. Trees still 
exist that have attained per- 
fection; there are trees of 
character, trees for every mood; 
and it is by dwelling on them 
that one is more likely to blunt 
an axe. 


So we come, rather abruptly, 
to a tamarind, a tree that began 
life badly, but afterwards made 
amends. 

Other trees do that — the 
sandalwoods, for instance, that 
nourish themselves in youth on 
the roots of leguminous plants, 
murder their hosts, and finally 
delight the cabinetmaker’s nose 
with one of the subtlest scents 
in nature. But this tamarind, 
with the help of a black-headed 
coucal, established itself in a 
somewhat different way. Just 
what the coucal did after it had 
pecked a seed from a fallen pod, 
we do not know. It may have 
gone to the nearest baobab and 
wiped the sticky thing off its 
beak, or, having swallowed it, 
flown to the farthest one and 
dropped it there. The patent 
fact is that the seedling grew up, 
protected from the burning sun 
by one of the most gigantic trees 
extant. 

That baobab, that arbereal 
pachyderm, was centuries old. 
The thickness of its hide, pinkish- 
grey and wrinkled like an 


elephant’s, could be measured in 
feet, the girth of its stumpy 
boughs in yards; one circum- 
ambulation of its massive, un- 
buttressed trunk would have 
been all of twenty paces. But it 
is the tall, mast-like tree that 
anchors deep; the baobab, be- 
cause it was squat and stood so 
broadly on its base, was only 
shallowly rooted. 

As though aware of this, its 
neighbour wasted not a moment 
of the next twenty or thirty 
years in carrying out its own 
firmly rooted purpose. In the 
darkness of the earth, all un- 
suspected by whoever saw how 
placidly it grew above it, a 
desperate struggle for supremacy 
ensued. The tamarind’s long, 
sinuous grapples were thrust 
deeper and deeper, until by the 
time its head was up to the 
other’s first armpit, all the roots 
on the side where it grew had 
been undermined and prised 
loose. Soon the doomed baobab 
stood balanced like a box-lid on 
its hinge, and only the stillness 
of the air delayed the end. The 
first gust of a tornado heeled it 
over, crashed it to the ground at 
the foot of its destroyer. 

Thus it comes about that a 
rider on the Hausaland plains 
may happen on a number of 
prostrate giants, each with a 
slim usurper standing in its 
place, or, seeing only the latter, 
know either that it grew up 
unprotected or that all traces of 
its crime have been obliterated. 
Sun, rain, borer - beetles, and 
termites, the last named in their 
millions, demolished the one our 
tamarind slew. Soon the sup- 
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planter stood alone, looking no 
more repentant than any tree 
does, yet destined, dark ever- 
green though it was, to turn over 
a bright, new leaf. 

It was now a sturdy plant 
with a short, straight bole and 
heavy crown of pinnate leaves ; 
and though it upset no more 
neighbours, its first act on com- 
ing to tree’s estate was further to 
alter its surroundings. In the 
wilderness of stunted thorn trees 
and low scrub, where it stood 
planted like an enormous state 
umbrella, were two villages 
twelve miles apart ; and as one 
of them held a weekly market, 
there was much coming and 
going along a path which, being 
shadeless, had been chosen be- 
cause it was the shortest way 
between. The peasants sweat- 
ing under piled-up produce, 
the white-gowned horsemen 
under huge grass hats, the 
farmers prodding their panniered 
donkeys, the black-robed women 
balancing pumpkin-calabashes— 
none of these was inclined to 
loiter under a burning sun, but 
made one stage of the journey, 
the most heavily burdened paus- 
ing only to shift their loads. 

Merely by growing up, the 
tamarind changed all that. 

Though by doing so they 
added two miles to the distance, 
more and more villagers came to 
leave the beaten track and make 
their way round by the tree, 
in order, as they put it, to drink 
the shade. Soon there were two 
paths, then only one, as more 
feet trod the new way hard, and 
the bush grew over the other. 
The tree grew bigger, but not 
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much taller ; and as its close-set 
canopy broadened, so did the 
space worn smooth as a floor by 
those who rested in its shadow. 
It became a half-way house, 4 
caravanserai, with room for all 
comers. 

Tired porters found props for 
their loads in its lowest branches ; 
a rider tethered his bony mare, 
and slept; farmers sat chewing 
kola among hobbled donkeys ; 
old women, menders of robes 
and benders of reputations, 
stopped there to gossip awhile ; 
and once, with a clatter of drums 
and blare of silver trumpets, a 
passing Emir came to honour its 
shade. Then the tree looked 
down on an array of quilted 
caparisons and tasselled bridles, 
on enormous turbans that bobbed 
like captive balloons. The band 
struck up, and the party went 
on its way. 

That, one might say, was the 
tamarind’s greatest hour; soon 
after, as though stimulated by 
so much splendour, it burst into 
flower. It gemmed its dark 
locks with orange-striped petals 
and curly stamens, about which 
a swarm of insects ceaselessly 
hummed; then, shaking them 
down, it hung out the fruit of 
ten thousand floral matings to 
swell and ripen in the sun. 
Those rough, brown pods looked 
unappetising, the jammy stuff 
inside was astringent on the 
tongue, yet in them, waiting to 
be discovered, was something as 
helpful to a weary traveller as 
shade. They hung there year 
after year, an unplucked offering, 
until someone tried soaking two 
or three in a bowl of water, took 
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a chance on the slightly acid 
result being harmless, and drank 
it off. There was magic in that 
draught. It could not make 
one invisible or change one’s 
enemy into a mouse ; but others 
must soon have found, as I 
did later, that half a pint of 
it would quench a half-gallon 
thirst. 

That is how a tree grew up to 
alter the map and how it itself 
became a topographical feature. 
And it was not the only one. 
Here and there in that prickly 
wilderness were many others of 
its kind, whose solitary shade 
likewise had pointed a longer, but 
easier, way from place to place ; 
so that one might say, both in 
truth and parody, that wherever 
men walked or rode, it was the 
shady native tamarind made the 
lazy native road. In a land 
where ways were almost timeless, 
and means so absolutely wheel- 
less that even the potter strip- 
built his jars of clay, what need 
was there for haste ? 

But where west makes contact 
with east, there often creeps in 
an element of farce. No need 
for haste ? Dwelling in concrete 
palaces were those who thought 
quite otherwise, their own move- 
ments being inseparable from the 
buzz of wheels. The people must 
have proper roads, they said, and 
forthwith laid rulers of appalling 
straightness on the map. 

That is why one can motor for 
hours and hours in northern 
Nigeria and not pass a dozen 
natives by the way. They are 
there, of course, the plodders, the 
riders, the donkey-prodders and 
their wives, and their route lies 
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more or less parallel with yours. 
But they prefer their own lazy, 
shady way from tree to tree, and 
seldom set foot on those beautiful 
shining roads. 


Among trees of character I 
have known, a certain alder was 
outstanding in more ways than 
one. Growing on the outside, or 
fast water, bend of a chalk 
stream that took a serpent’s 
course across deep pasture, he— 
for alders are diccious—was 
rooted in the bank at such an 
angle that his stumpy, upcurved 
trunk formed a kind of scoop for 
flotsam to collect in. Often the 
swollen river brought down silt, 
sometimes the bulb of a daffodil, 
an onion or a crocus, so that 
when spring came there was 
usually a floral offering sprouting 
at his feet. He might have been 
some river- god, the way the 
pilgrim waters flattered him with 
gifts. And there was more to 
him than that. If, as limited 
fishing rights obliged me to do, 
you stood on the opposite bank 
and stared long enough at his 
knobbly, fissured bole, you could 
almost make out a face, a face 
that grinned. 

That he was a guardian of 
some sort became apparent at 
our first encounter. A guardian 
of spiders? Or could those 
webs festooning his overhanging 
branches be the broken casts of 
a hundred ham-fisted anglers ? 
A tremendous plopping rise told 
me that they could, that deep 
in his shadow lurked a trout— 
any size you like, especially after 
dinner. 

The presence of an outsized 
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fish in a stream can be explained 
in several ways, the most obvious 
being that no one has caught it. 
It may have been pricked by 
near-misses in early life and so 
become extra cunning, or just 
had the good luck to find an 
impregnable lie. The trouble 
with this one, from an angling 
angle, was that the alder and his 
allies, wind and water, seemed to 
regard its safety as their special 
charge. Leaning far out over the 
stream, the tree peered down 
protectively ; what wind and 
water did will soon appear. 

Their solicitude did not exactly 
leave me unmoved. I began to 
prowl about, looking for an 
opening, but whichever line I 
tried was blocked by zigzag twigs 
and sticky foliage ; for the tree, 
much cut back in its youth, had 
developed a dense fringe of lower 
branches, of which the outermost 
hung like a porteullis within two 
feet of the stream. The trout’s 
lie was sheltered as by a great, 
green tent, from which—but no, 
one could hardly say that the 
flies had been removed. As for 
the water, that tricky element, 
deflected by the bank, had 
formed a second line of defence 
with a maze of unpredictable 
swirls and eddies. 

Against all evidence of failure 
dangling from the tree, I did not 
appreciate these difficulties until 
a trial cast had added my 
coch-y-bonddhu and a yard of 
gut to the collection. As the fly 
shot under the portcullis, the 
alder breathed out an impish 
puff of wind that picked up the 
cast and wound it securely round 
a twig. The next attempt was 
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only better in that it brought 
back someone else’s lure. And 
when, at last, I got behind that 
iron curtain, the alighting fly 
was at once swept out again. 
From the eddy that did it 
there came a low ripple of 
laughter. 

No sooner had I begun to think 
up a plan, than the trout rose 
again and gulped down a fly. 
It was one of a hatch of large 
spring olives which, sailing down- 
stream, wings cocked, like tiny 
feluccas, were being sorted into 
two divergent lines of traffic by 
a weed-bed some distance above. 
With undivided attenticn, I 
watched those that drove to- 
wards the farther shore, saw 
them pass under the tree’s dark 
canopy, and heard the hungry 
plop that signalled each one’s 
arrival. If I could drop a fly 
above the alder so that it set 
course in the same direction, 
there seemed every chance of its 
coming to the same end. I tied 
on a blue upright, cast it just 
right, and had the displeasure of 
seeing it whisked away with a 
wake like a miniature speed- 
boat’s streaming behind. Like 
a thief’s hand reaching out of the 
darkness, the current had seized 
my line by the middle and carried 
it off. 

But there is a way of over- 
coming drag. My next cast was 
made high over the water and 
with twice the force needed for 
the distance, so that the line, 
when fully extended, was 
suddenly checked in mid-air, 
sprang back, and fell in long 
loops on the surface. Well: 
greased, it began to straighten 
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as the fly cocked up and set sail 
for the alder. 

Time ripe, hands apt, and 
everything else going swim- 
mingly. The trout continued 
to rise, the river-god to grin. 
Egged on by the latter, no 
doubt, a mischievous breeze 
began to popple the surface, but 
failing to sink the fly, it soon 
desisted. While I mended the 
line by switching out more loops, 
the blue upright sped on, its 
hackle spun-glass in the sun- 
light. It looked irrepressibly 
perky. It eluded an eddy that 
sought to divert it, passed under 
the grim portcullis, and was lost 
to sight in shadow. 

Was there still a smile on the 
face of the alder? I dared not 
look. I waited, breathless. An- 
other plop, a pause before tight- 
ening, and the rod-top bent to 
the plunge of a well-hooked fish. 

Any trout can be played out 
in five minutes, any salmon in 
twenty, if kept up-stream of the 
angler and not allowed to lean 
on the line. This one was slightly 
below me, and I afraid to move. 
With the rod held nearly hori- 
zontal because of those perilous 
twigs, the most I could do was 
to stop him snagging the line 
among roots. Except for one 
quick rush into the open, and as 
quick a one back again, he 
fought the thing out on his 
doorstep, lunging and jigging 
and flipping the cast with his 
tail. At last, he began to tire. 
Where a sunbeam struck through 
the tree like a spot-light, I had 
one glimpse of his broad, olive 
back, and then, as he rolled, of 
his yellow belly. 
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And then? Then the river- 
god took a hand. You may say 
it was the wind that swayed his 
branches, but I do not. I say 
that I saw him deliberately 
reach down with one of his 
fingers, hook up the cast, and 
snap it like rotten cotton. Ah, 
what a fish that nearly was—any 
size you like, especially after 
dinner ! 


Wilde was much addicted to 
proving the paradox, or appear- 
ing to do so. He said somewhere 
—did he not?—that Nature 
holds the mirror up to Art; the 
bright idea being that, to a 
conscientious student of oriental 
art, even so typical an English 
scene as Arundel Park will reveal 
itself in all the lineal delicacy of 
a Chinese painting, complete 
with filigrane trees, tangerine 
sun, and the rest. He did not 
put it quite like that, but near 
enough ; and the weak point is 
that, while the mirror paradox is 
stated objectively, the view of 
the park was subjective in effect. 
If, therefore, I declare that men 
too often shape trees to their 
own ends, you may know that I 
am thinking of pollards ; but if, 
contrariwise, I go on to say that 
the process is sometimes reversed, 
then I must ‘do better than 
Wilde in order to convince you. 
I must show that trees actually 
can alter @ person’s appearance 
—and I do not mean by falling 
on them. 

Having somehow overlooked 
Judas trees in English gardens, 
I noticed them for the first time 
in Asia Minor, where they grew 
wild among rocks in deep ravines, 
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surprising us, and perhaps them- 
selves, with their springtime 
bursts of colour. They were, 
indeed, most prodigal of bloom, 
which in the form of stalkless 
pea-flowers broke from every 
twig and branch, even from the 
trunk itself, and in such abun- 
dance that the ground beneath 
was soon empurpled with the 
buds more pushful neighbours 
had crowded out. One wondered 
would any room be left for 
leaves, or the trees have energy 
to produce them ; but they did 
not unfurl their heart-shaped 
discs till flowering was nearly 
done, and then to make the 
lightest of grey-green canopies. 
It was this bright engarlanding 
of winter nakedness that most 
took my eye in Turkey, made 
nonsense of the gallows-tree 
legend, and reminded me of 
brown-limbed Tahitian girls I had 
never seen except in pictures. 

I was not always to associate 
Judas trees with youth. 

Years later, in a small town in 
southern England, I saw two of 
them leaning over a garden wall, 
and stopped to inspect their 
nudity with some attention ; for 
I had since learned that, besides 
the Mediterranean Judas that 
explodes in rosy purple, there-is 
a North American cousin whose 
favourite colour is pink. Here, 
I had been told, was one of each 
species, but that they would 
be indistinguishable until they 
flowered next spring. And so 
they were. I examined their 
bark, their winter buds, and the 
way they threw their branches, 
but perceived so little difference 
that they might have come from 
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the same pod. I was about to 
turn away, when two other trees 
appeared. 

That is to say, I saw them 
“as trees walking” in the early 
January dusk; for they were 
tall and elderly and angular, and 
dressed alike from bonnet to 
hem in a shade of brown that 
exactly matched the Judases by 
the wall. They came down the 
garden path towards me, step- 
ping short and a little high, like 
French women, but otherwise 
giving the impression of a severer 
elegance that belonged to 
Victorian times. They might 
have been seventy, and obviously 
were twins. One imagined them 
as habitually “not amused.” 
Their sallow, rather horse-like 
faces wore identical expressions 
of thin-lipped disapproval as 
they regarded me over the top 
of the wall, and I explained that 
I loitered only with botanical 
intent. They did not even 
reply. They continued to fix 
me with uncompromising stares, 
until I drifted away, uncertain 
in my confusion whether I had 
raised my hat to them or to the 
trees. 

Afterwards, because I passed 
that way, I sometimes saw them 
in their acre of garden, clipping 
a hedge or snipping the leafless 
shrubs, and always dressed in 
that gloomy Judas shade, which 
comes somewhere between sepia 
and black. I was told their 
name, that they were spinsters 
and “rather peculiar.”’ The 
last time I saw them was on the 
first warm day of spring. 

The month was May, and the 
two Judas trees, in a burst of 
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floral enthusiasm, had almost 
overdone it. One could hardly 
put a pin between the blooms 
that smothered bough and bole 
like a swarm of exotic butterflies, 
leaving no doubt of which was 
which. A glance distinguished 
them, as also the two old ladies, 
who, while I loitered, appeared 
with cuckoo-clock suddenness 
on their doorstep. 

They, too, transformed as by 
some kind of sympathetic magic, 
had suffered a _ tree - change; 
unconsciously translated, the 
Misses Jerrolde had become the 
Misses Judas. They still wore 
dim, brown dresses, but now— 
now “on old Hiem’s thin and 
icy crown an odorous chaplet 
of sweet summer buds was as 
in mockery set.’? One sister’s 
basket-like hat was overflowing 
with purple blossoms, the other’s 
was brimful of pink ones. It 
was as though the sap that 
quickened the trees had risen 
to their heads and fulminated 
in a wild, herbaceous flourish. 

With steps that were almost 
sprightly, they came to the gate, 
and, passing through it, acknow- 
ledged my existence with simul- 
taneous smiles, a momentary 
brightening of rather grim old 
faces. Blithely they went on 
down the street, unconscious of 
stares, the sunlight gay on those 
brimming hatfuls of flowers. 

That is all, except that, after 
more years had passed and 
some bombs had fallen, I re- 
turned to find the garden intact, 
but the whole house blasted into 
rubble. In sudden violence its 
owners had passed on. I opened 
the gate and went in. It was 
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nearly dark, the garden full of 
shadows. Were there really 
only two trees by the wall? 


Only in countries that we 
deem uncivilised do men still 
ask pardon of the trees necessity 
obliges them to fell. Our atti- 
tude has changed. Not very 
long ago, when vast oak forests 
covered most of southern 
England and the lowlands of 
central Europe, trees were 
treated everywhere with respect, 
and the direst penalties inflicted 
on anyone who injured them. 
There was, for instance, an old 
German law which people who 
delight to cut their initials in 
bark would see revived with 
some dismay. The offender’s 
navel was neatly excised and 
nailed to the damaged bole, 
and then he was driven round 
and round until the whole of 
his intestines were wound about 
it. How, one wonders, would 
today’s tree-carpenters have 
been punished ? As murderers, 
no doubt, for all nature was then 
regarded as animate; men and 
trees were akin. 

With such things in mind, I 
returned the other day to a 
southern valley once famous for 
the splendour of its trees—a 
mixed woodland, mostly of oak 
and ash, that clothed its slopes 
right down to a green floor 
where cattle grazed and a shallow 
river galloped over shillets. I 
knew it had gone the way of 
other woods to the sawmill, but 
was not prepared for the gloomy 
vistas that had replaced it. 
Conifers can be admirable in the 
right place, crowning a windy 
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hill or set along a barren shore, 
but when, as these regiments of 
sombre spruce and fir had done, 
they usurp the rich, deep soil 
beloved by broad leaves, a 
whole landscape can be spoiled 
in character. No green thing 
grew in the rotting needles under 
those trees, no bird-song broke 
the unnatural silence. The only 
sound was the cronk of a raven 
passing overhead, the only bright 
spots were the scarlet caps of 
some poisonous fungi. 

I was heading for a well- 
remembered grove of oaks, 
though without expecting to 
find more than their stumps, and 
it was only by chance, after much 
pacing of dismal aisles, that I 
cameuponit. The place, allover- 
grown with bracken, willow-weed, 
and briars, was now a clearing 
between two plantations, and 
gave an open view across the 
valley of more dark blocks of 
spruce and the dead-straight 
rides that traversed them. Of 
the score of mighty oaks I had 
seen there twenty years before, 
only one remained. But it was, 
had been, the biggest. What- 
ever competitors it had had in 
early life must soon have been 
bested ; for it flung wide all 
its limbs with the strenuous 
abandon of one who stretches 
to yawn. And who shall say 
it was not bored, having stood 
there since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth ? 

The glow of a slow September 
sunset was on the patriarch’s 
boughs, and I had just reached 
a comfortable patch of turf 
beneath them, when a puif of 
smoke blew round the trunk and 
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assailed my nose with a smell like 
smouldering string. I traced it 
to its source; and there, hunched 
over his knees, sat one who, 
with his wide-brimmed, mossy 
hat and rusty clothes, might 
have been taken for some pre- 
posterous toadstool. He was a 
little, oldish man, much wrinkled 
of face, very bright of eye, so 
that for all its vegetable guise 
his pose had a bird-like watch- 
fulness. From a_ three - inch 
pipe another sulphurous cloud 
ascended. 

“Fine day for lookin’ at 
oaks,’’ he said, and there was 
more than a hint of invitation 
in the casual greeting. 

* But not many left to look 
at,’’ I said, and sat down to 
windward. ‘‘ What’s that you 
are burning ? ”’ 

‘‘Home-cured,” he said. ‘ An’ 
them as grows it be willin’ to sell 
it cheap, which do suit me 
pocket.” 

“Theirs, too, no doubt. 
Money for old rope, they might 
call it.’’ 

He cocked a speculative eye 
at me. “Maybe you know 
these parts ? Maybe you’m not 
a stranger ? ”’ 

I said I was not quite that, and 
wondered what he was. He 
seemed a contemplative man, 
but what else I did not make 
the mistake of asking. 

“ You often come here?” I 
hazarded. 

“T do so,” he replied. “I 
been sittin’ here thinkin’ about 
they perishin’ black trees an’ 
that Lord Parsley. How long, 
now, since you was hereabouts?”’ 

“Nearly twenty years,” I 
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answered. ‘ And one day I met 
Lord Passleigh sitting under this 
very oak.” 

“ Ah, proper fond o’ trees he 
were, an’ likewise kindly to 
whomever ; you ask ’em down 
in Lumberleigh. But they taxed 
him out of it, clean out an’ away 
to some danged, dark-black, 
niggery place in Africa.” 

“Tt’s not as black as all 
that.” 

“That’s as may be. Least- 
ways he be there now. An’ for 
why ? Because, bein’ obliged to 
sell the land an’ all they fine 
trees springin’ from it, he 
couldn’t abear to see ’em cut 
down all about him. “Lwere a 
beaky chap called Crumpacker, 
or somethin’, bought the whole 
six thousand acres, took out all 
the straight uns, an’ sold off 
again to they pit-proppers.”” A 
wave of his pipe took in the 
offending spruces. ‘It were 
they done this.” 

I laid a hand on the sun- 
warmed trunk. “The Timber 
Commission hasn’t much use for 
oaks. Is this the very last 
one ? ” 

“ There do be trees across the 
valley they still be takin’ down, 
but none the like o’ she.’”’ He 
looked up admiringly at the 
great limb stretched above us. 
“She be gettin’ up along, an’ 
no mistake.” 

“Up along?” 

“Up along. Some folks in 
Lumberleigh would put her back 
five hundred year.” 

There was a silence, during 
which I gazed up through a 
tracery of boughs at the sky, 
now shot with crimson all along 


the west. A light breeze, stirring 
the leaves, drew my eye to their 
long stalks and the tightly 
clustered acorns under them. 

“ This is a durmast oak, and 
not the common kind,” I said, 
rather hoping he wouldn’t know 
it. But he did. “I wonder,” 
I went on, “why oaks, more 
than any other tree, are so set 
upon by parasites. Sometimes 
one can hardly find a leaf that 
hasn’t been nibbled by cater- 
pillars or got spangle-galls, or 
some such, sticking to it, to say 
nothing of the mosses and lichens 
that fur its trunk. Odd that 
such sturdy trees should be so 
afflicted.” 

“Inflicted 2?’ He was in- 
dignant. ‘Sides bein’ pretty 
things, they insect-galls don’t 
worry ’em. Oaks do be generous 
trees, an’ this un in partic’lar. 
Come on, she says, I keep open 
house, wi’ bed an’ grub for all.’ 

“ But no tree can carry on 
without its leaves. Suppose the 
caterpillars had stripped it of the 
lot last spring.” 

“* Maybe they did. Come to 
look at ’em, they leaves be 
mostly lammy shoots.”’ 

“Lammas shoots ? ” 

“Lammy shoots. Come 
August, there be no grown oak 
without ’em. When all they 
crawlers has done feedin’ fit to 
bust on the old uns, they prinks 
out prime new leaves, a8 green 
as spring uns, an’ no more nor 
less "n be needed. Oaks do be 
sensible trees, an’ no mistake. 
They bides their time, an’ knows, 
better ’n you nor me, what they 
be doin’.” 

I stood up to go. The sunset 
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glow was fading. ‘‘ Whatever 
they do,” I said, “ I’m thankful 
this one has been spared.” 

He glanced at me queerly. 
“No harm in hopin’,” he said. 

“You don’t mean .. .” 

He aimed his pipe-stem across 
the valley. “Told you they’d 
not done fellin’.”’ 

I looked where he was point- 
ing. Distance, the hour, the 
contrasting light on hills above 
a shadowy valley, emphasised a 
scene that might have been 
taken intact from ‘ Hassan ’—the 
slow passage, black against the 
sunset, of the Procession of 
Protracted Death. From beyond 
the opposite hill came the crack 
of whips and a faint shouting. 
Then, topping the crest, descend- 
ing into the valley by one of the 
long, straight rides, came a slow 
cortége of men and vehicles, 
their work accomplished. First, 
the bearers of steel implements, 
the men with saws and axes; 
then more men, carrying ropes 
and peevies ; and lastly, drawn 
by horses, three long timber- 
wagons, on each of which lay a 
logged and limbless trunk, that 
still oozed sap from its wounds 
as it creaked and groaned in its 
chains. 

It could only mean one thing, 
and at the thought a sudden 
fury seized me. Only the week 
before, I had seen them “ take 
down ”’ a clump of beeches on a 
hill—a _ glorious landmark for 
miles around—in order to add a 
fraction of an acre to some 
farmer’s yield, And now—next 
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week perhaps—down would come 
this patriarchal oak. In no 
uncertain terms, with no care- 
ful choice of words, I spoke my 
whole mind about it. 

It was the impish, hobgoblin 
look on his face that stopped me. 
But before I could ask what 
there was to laugh at, he had 
shifted to one side, and disclosed 
a big red cross on the bark where 
his back had rested. 

“A sign of impending doom,” 
I said lugubriously. 

“Doom? Not by a long 
chalk, not even a red un,” he 
said, and chuckled over the 
quip for nearly a minute. “ That 
there mark,’”’ he went on at last, 
“be what parson ’d call a pass- 
over. She were Lord Parsley’s 
favourite oak, an’ folks do say 
he made ’em spare un.” 

“Then why on earth did 
you...” 

He looked more prankish, 
more gnome-like than ever. 
“Well, for one, you was over- 
quick to remark on the smell 
o’ me baccy.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

** An’, for two, I’d a mind to 
see if you be proper fond 0’ 
trees.” 


Harold Monro wrote :— 


“ So trees are felled. But Tree 
Lingers immovably where it has 
stood, 
Living its tranquil immortality 
Impassive to the death of wood. 


And you—be certain that you keep 
Some memory of trees for sleep.” 
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It is too early yet to assess 
the importance of the May 
Meetings in London of the 
Atlantic Powers. While the 
official statements put out were 
rather more expansive than 
usual, they made no mention 
of all the quiet work that went 
on in the back rooms before and 
during the Meetings ; although 
on these most of the subsequent 
proceedings seem to have turned. 
The real task was not so much 
to enunciate the principles of 
co-operation or to create fresh 
machinery for carrying them 
out: it was to tidy up a tangle. 
During the past eighteen months, 
whenever a new problem has 
appeared, a new piece of 
machinery has generally 
materialised too. There are the 
European Council, Benelux, 
the Atlantic Pact, the Organ- 
isation for European Economic 
Co-operation, and Anglo-Amer- 
ican-Canadian Working Com- 
mittees — all excellent no doubt 
in their way, but rather con- 
fusing, undeveloped, unco- 
ordinated, and apparently not 
geared to any one central policy. 
The West had to make up its 
mind what it really wanted, 
what was to be the area of 
common action, and what was 
the common action it would 
like to see. There has been a 
real difference of opinion between 
those (mostly military) who 
want to limit the area and then 
concentrate upon developing 
its economic and _ military 
strength, and those who would 


like to expand the area 80 as 
to present a more formidable 
potential against aggression. 
(There is also a French point 
of view, again mostly military, 
that the area does not matter 
very much, but what does matter 
is that Lord Montgomery goes. 
This they want, let it be hastily 
added, not because they dislike 
him, but because their amour 
propre is offended by the 
presence of a soldier from a 
notoriously unmilitary nation 
in a position which they feel 
belongs rightly to France.) 
While the Meetings did not 
and could hardly be expected 
to produce something like order 
out of something like confusion, 
or to bring to birth a single 
organisation to take over and 
control the political, military, 
and economic affairs of the 
Atlantic Powers, the Ministers 
were able to report a measure 
of progress in the right direction. 
A new body will try to give 
effect to the blue- prints of 
defence which have been pre- 
pared; and discussions are to 
begin between the United States, 
Canada, and the West European 
countries on what is to happen 
after 1952 if, when Marshall Aid 
comes to an end, the dollar 
gap is still yawning. The two 
problems are closely related. 
It is impossible to separate 
the economic from the military 
factor ; and the substantial help 
now coming from the United 
States will not be very effective 
if, at the end of it all, the 
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beneficiaries are totally unable 
to balance their overseas trading 
accounts. Uncle Sam will then 
have to decide whether he is 
to go on financing his needy 
nephews or whether he is to 
cut his losses. At the moment 
the answer is fairly obvious, 
but it is sometimes forgotten 
that in 1952 the people of 
America will be electing a new 
President and a new Congress ; 
and that an election year never 
has been and never will be a 
good time for making fresh 
commitments. 

Whatever course the delibera- 
tions of the Ministers took, 
whether they were talking about 
Germany, or the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, or atomic energy, 
or South-East Asia, they were 
inevitably talking about Russia; 
and it is to be hoped that Mr 
Acheson had some success in 
persuading his colleagues to take 
@ more realistic view of what is 
known as the “ cold war.’’ His 
argument, briefly, is that the 
term is really a misnomer; or, 
if not exactly that, is at any 
rate likely to mislead people. 
By this view they go wrong 
directly they begin to think of 
the present situation in terms 
of any sort of a war, which is 
something that usually has a 
beginning and an ending. On 
the contrary, what we are facing 
is an untiring antagonism be- 
tween two opposing philosophies. 
The nearest analogy is the 
religious antagonism in Europe 
during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Hereand there, 
now and again, war resulted ; 
and in Germany in particular 
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the hot war lasted for thirty 
years, leaving widespread ruin 
behind it. But whatever might 
be the upshot of the actual 
fighting—in Germany, the Low 
Countries, France or anywhere 
else— when it was over the 
antagonism went on. No one 
had really won and no one had 
really lost; and the quarrel 
continued until after long years 
it burnt itself out and lost its 
heat. 

The warning Mr Acheson has 
been trying to convey is that 
two incompatible creeds are 
now striving for the mastery 
of men’s minds. Their strife 
does not necessarily mean that 
war is either imminent or inevit- 
able; although, so long as the 
rivalry lasts, the threat will 
always be there. We can look 
for no quick end to it, for 


nothing—in our time at any 
rate—that could be described 
as a victory for either side. 


The visit to Moscow of 
Mr Trygve Lie, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, 
naturally provoked speculation 
and encouraged an untimely 
optimism in some quarters. A 
little thought, it might be sup- 
posed, would dispel any idea 
that he was acting as President 
Truman’s courier to the Kremlin, 
or that he was charged with 
arranging a meeting of the heads 
of the American, British, French, 
and Russian Governments. 
There are still what are known 
in the House of Commons as 
“the usual channels,” and their 
failure during the last three 
years to show themselves very 
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serviceable diplomatic conduits 
is no reason for presuming that 
an unusual channel would work 
any better. The truth is, of 
course, that Mr Trygve Lie went 
to Moscow on the business of 
the United Nations organisation, 
which, as he has said, is becom- 
ing “incapable of functioning 
efficiently.” In addition to the 
usual deadlocks on the Security 
Council, the quarrel over 
China has temporarily deprived 
the Organisation of the 
presence of representatives of 
the Soviet Union and of the 
Soviet Union’s satellites. Five 
members of the Security Council 
recognise the new Chinese 
Government and five the old, 
the eleventh member being China 
herself, that is Kuomintang 
China. So far, so bad; and 
unless before the autumn a 
face-saving solution can be found 
for this conundrum, the Russians 
and their friends are likely to 
absent themselves from the next 
meeting of the General Assembly. 
This is the contingency foremost 
in Mr Trygve Lie’s mind; for 
the absence, if it happened, 
would mark a further stage 
in the disintegration of the 
system of collective security 
the Great Powers tried to 
create at San Francisco in 1945. 
If the Russians and their 
friends walk out, a lot of people 
would be inclined to murmur 
“and a good riddance too”; 
for it is beyond question that 
the seceding gentlemen have 
done much to hinder and little 
to help the work of the United 
Nations. Yet the riddance, good 
or bad, would mean, firstly, that 
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any prospect of an agreement 
on atomic energy would be 
indefinitely postponed; and, 
secondly, that the division of the 
world into two powerful blocs 
would be formally, as it is 
already unofficially, recognised. 
Here, therefore, Mr Lie’s mission 
impinged upon the general situ- 
ation of the Communist and 
non-Communist world; and 
the difficulty of isolating and 
settling a single dispute about 
China is obvious. 


Although the Government 
maintains its precarious foot- 
hold in Parliament, the general 
impression at Westminster still 
is that the present position 
cannot last very much longer, 
and certainly not longer than 
next February. The other day 
a Minister was complaining that 
his life was becoming quite 
intolerable. His mornings, from 
ten o’clock onwards, were 
occupied with meetings of the 
Cabinet or of Cabinet Com- 
mittees. Almost immediately 
after luncheon he had to be 
within the precincts of the 
Palace of Westminster; and 
there he had to stay until half- 
past ten or later, lest the 
wicked Tories should take it 
into their heads to divide the 
House. The result was that 
from Monday morning till Friday 
afternoon he hardly saw his 
office, and his departmental work 
was falling sadly into arrears. 
He had his own room in the 
House, of course, and by that 
was so much luckier than some 
of his colleagues or the ‘Under- 
Secretaries, who were sharing 
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rooms; but his room was not 
much use to him without his 
staff. 

As for the private members, 
who have no rooms and must 
beguile long hours of waiting 
either in the Chamber itself 
or in the smoking-room, writing- 
room, library or bar, their dis- 
content is even greater, and it 
is augmented by the spectacle 
of their opponents going off 
light-heartedly on their various 
occasions. Some of the back- 
bench Socialists are even 
privately praying for an early 
Election and a turnover of 
votes just sufficient to reverse 
the present position and put the 
Tories where the Social ‘s are 
now; so that the enemy in 
their turn can see how they like 
the life. 

The answer is that the Tories 
would not like it at all. Most 
of the Socialist back-benchers 
are whole-time politicians, with- 
out the distractions of a 
profession. Most of the Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, 
and particularly of the younger 
Conservatives, are barristers or 
business men, or have some other 
occupation. They could hardly 
lead the life the Socialists are 
having to lead now without a 
serious financial sacrifice. For 
this reason, they are not particu- 
larly anxious to have another 
General Election until they can 
anticipate a much more decisive 
result. In this—if the report 
may be credited—they do not 
see altogether eye to eye with 
their leader. They are young 
and can afford to wait. Mr 
Churchill will be seventy-six this 
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year and, like Napoleon, is 
disposed to say that anything 
may be asked of him but time. 

The recent renewal of 
advances to the Liberals is a 
not very hopeful attempt to 
break the present deadlock. If 
some kind of electoral pact 
could be made, and in exchange 
for twenty seats or so, three- 
cornered contests could be 
avoided and two and a half 
million Liberals guided in the 
right direction, the Conservatives 
might get their working majority. 
The trouble is that, even if Mr 
Clement Davies were willing to 
call the Liberal spirits from the 
vasty deep, he could give no 
guarantee that they would come. 
The Liberal is by nature an 
independent-minded person, im- 
patient of dictation or even 
of direction ; and the Conserva- 
tives might find themselves in 
the unfortunate position of pay- 
ing the piper and being bilked 
of the tune. 

A technical controversy of 
some interest has been going on 
round the question of what Mr 
Attlee is entitled to expect if 
he is defeated. Can he ask for 
an Election and go to the 
country as Prime Minister? Or 
may the King, exercising the 
remains of a much diminished 
prerogative, request his resigna- 
tion and send for Mr Churchill? 
Where the lawyers are at 
variance, the layman is wise to 
keep silent. Both sides, it is to 
be noted, make their appeal 
to Sir Erskine May, who now 
has much the same authority 
over matters of parliamentary 
procedure as Karl Marx has 
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matters of dialectical 
materialism. It would be an 
overstatement to say that 
Erskine May’s expositors enjoy 
the latitude of interpretation 
exercised by the modern 
Marxists; but it is undeniable 
that in both cases the same 
text can lead to very different 
conclusions. 


over 


Mr Menzies’s measure to out- 
law the Communist Party in 
Australia is the fulfilment of 
a pledge. It may have won 
him a lot of votes in the Election 
and it is certainly receiving a 
good deal of support now. Most 
Australians feel that the 
Communist penetration has gone 
far enough. Though only an 
insignificant minority in the 
country and a minority not 
quite so insignificant in the 
Trade Unions, the Communists 
have shown a remarkable apti- 
tude for slipping into key 
positions, from which they are 
able to make trouble out of all 
proportion to their numbers ; 
and they are particularly strong 
in the ports, where stoppages 
can easily dislocate the economy 
of the country. 

Nevertheless, some of the 
terms of the Communist Party 
Dissolution Bill have come in 
for criticism, and particularly 
the provision that if a per- 
son “ declared’? a Communist 
should appeal to the High Court, 
the onus is upon him to prove 
that he is not a Communist. 
As a principle, this is contrary to 
the old British rule of assuming 
that a man is innocent until he 
is proved guilty; Mr Menzies’s 


reply being that practices which 
are proper and necessary in 
time of peace cannot apply in a 
state of undeclared war. 

The Bill has put the 
Australian Labour Party in a 
dilemma. They dislike the 
drastic nature of some of its 
clauses, and as an Opposition 
they would like to oppose the 
first major measure of the new 
Government ; but they have an 
uncomfortable feeling that Mr 
Menzies may be right when he 
asserts that 80 per cent of the 
people are behind the Bill. They 
also have a suspicion that it 
may be a very astute political 
move. Mr Menzies has a 
majority in the House of 
Representatives, but Labour 
still controls the Senate. The 
Bill will presumably go through 
the lower House, but may con- 
ceivably be rejected or heavily 
amended in Another Place. That 
might be Mr Menzies’s oppor- 
tunity ; and a double dissolu- 
tion, followed by an Election 
on the issue of the Bill, might 
very well give the Liberal and 
Country Parties a substantial 
majority in both Houses. 

The Australian example seems 
to have stimulated Dr Malan to 
produce a similar measure in 
South Africa. In Canada, on 
the other hand, the Prime 
Minister, Mr St Laurent, has 
commented in terms which find 
favour both inside and outside 
his country: “TI should be sorry 
to see it become a crime to hold 
opinions, unless one did some- 
thing, in consequence of those 
opinions, to threaten the security 
of the State.” The majority in 
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this country are likely to be of 
Mr St Laurent’s opinion. We 
are not the best judges of 
conditions in other lands, but 
we know our own people. Out- 
lawry of the British Communists 
might be just what they want 
to counteract their dismal failure 
in the General Election and the 
efforts in many of the Trades 
Unions to clear them out of the 
important posts. Britons are 
inclined to sympathise with the 
underdog merely because he is 
under, and without going too 
closely into the question of 
whether he is a good or a bad 
dog. 

Nor is it at all certain that the 
outlawry would be effective. 
When one organisation is dis- 
solved, another with a different 
name but an almost indistin- 
guishable purpose can be formed. 
When, too, is a man a Com- 
munist and when is he just a 
fellow traveller? When is he a 
fellow traveller and when is he 
just a left-Wing sympathiser ? 
A man need not hold a Party 
ticket or attend Party Meetings 
to be helpful to Cominform and 
dangerous to his own country ; 
and no one has yet been able to 
define the point at which pink 
becomes red, or, indeed, the 
point at which the red of Smith 
Square becomes the red of the 
Red Square. 


A good many people would 
like to know who was responsible 
for the phrasing of the egregious 


“General Confession” pub- 
lished by the Press and Publica- 
tions Board of the National 
Assembly of the Church of 
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England for use on Empire 
Youth Sunday. The Dean of 
York, in making a timely and 
vigorous protest, gave the most 
reprehensible passage :— 

“Forgive, we beseech Thee, the 
shortcomings of our Imperial history ; 
the greed and failure to consider the 
interests of the weak; the mis- 
understandings and discords we 
have inflamed and aided; our in- 
tolerance, injustice, and unchari- 
tableness.”’ 


In the first place, it is an old 
and good rule that in any 
confession a man may make he 
should disclose his own sins and 
not those of anybody else; and 
yet the young were being asked 
to impute grave offences, not to 
themselves, but to their parents, 
their grandparents, and their 
more remote forebears. Even if 
the accusations were well- 
founded, or at least if the 
penitents had reason to believe 
they were, a piece of greater 
priggishness could hardly be 
conceived. And neither prig- 
gishness nor even self-righteous- 
ness is the only or perhaps the 
worst of the faults involved. 
We all know that a man may 
not marry his grandmother when 
she is alive; but, unless he is 
a very nasty, unchristian kind 
of man, he will also refrain 
from abusing her when she is 
dead. 

But are the accusations well- 
founded ? Everybody is ready 
to admit some black spots in 
Britain’s Imperial record, but 
it is a perversion of the facts to 
suggest the sort of infamous 
career that appears in this 
‘“‘ confession.” If the young 
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who were to use it took it for 
truth, they would be scandal- 
ously misled; and if they did 
not take it for truth, they would 
be participating in an act of 
corporate hypocrisy. 

It is only fair to add that, 
as Lord Elton pointed out, 
the “confession” was taken 
from its context and that at 
other points in the Service the 
British Empire is allowed some 
credit for its achievements. The 
answer is not particularly im- 
pressive, and the withdrawal 
of the “ confession ’’ from the 
Order of Service was an 
implicit recognition that the 
Dean’s complaints were weil- 
founded. If the composer, in- 
stead of talking of “ greed,’’ 
‘‘ intolerance,” “ injustice,”’ and 
“ uncharitableness,” had limited 
himself to an expression of re- 
morse for any such acts which, 
in the past, the Empire may have 
committed, his position might 
have been slightly less vulner- 
able. 

That is as much as may, and 
perhaps rather more than should, 
be said. We _ have lately 
developed a distressing habit 
of apologising for our Imperial 
achievements as though they 
were the wild oats of a 
mis-spent youth. It is high 
time that we shed our penitential 
garments and, with them, this 
shame for the deeds of our 
forebears; for the garments are 
very much less becoming than 
were most of the deeds. 

Whether or not this point of 
view is accepted, the funda- 
mental objection to the “ con- 
fession’’ remains. In a possibly 
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well-intentioned but certainly 
muddle-headed way its composer 
confused two entirely different 
things—an historical judgment 
and an admission of personal 
guilt. Arguments for the 
defence, although proper and 
necessary to an historical judg- 
ment, are entirely out of place 
in a confession, even when this 
is a record of vicarious trans- 
gressions. By omitting the 
innumerable benefits which 
British rule has brought to 
countless people, the ‘ con- 
fession’’ gave a false view of 
history; and if the “confession” 
had included the benefits, it would 
have ceased to be a confession. 
The result of this failure to 
blend two incompatibles was a 
regrettable rigmarole which had 
later to be withdrawn. 


Mr Maurice 


Webb, as 
Minister of Food, has been so 


welcome a change after Mr 
Strachey that people in their 
gratitude for a milder dispensa- 
tion are inclined to overlook 
some of the absurdities inherent 
in our present system of ration- 
ing. The danger is that in time 
we shall become so accustomed 
to them that we no longer see 
how absurd they are. If Alice 
had stayed a little longer in 
Wonderland, she would probably 
have ended up regarding its 
delightful irrationalities as the 
best of sense. If we live much 
longer in the Welfare State, we 
may come to think that to stand 
on the head is the natural and 
normal attitude for homo sapiens 
to assume. 

Take, for example, the ques- 
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tion of cream, on which, it 
is true, the Minister has lately 
had second thoughts. His first 
were not at all encouraging. A 
lot of people who are not 
merely drones or parasites would 
like sometimes to take cream 
with their coffee or their straw- 
berries or their porridge. Lire 
offered to supply us with cream, 
but the Ministry of Food ex- 
plained that since there would 
not be enough for every- 
body to have some, and what 
there was would be rather 
expensive, no one was to have 
any. This is another of those 
Wonderland principles with 
which we are becoming 80 un- 
happily familiar. The Germans 
have a word—schadenfreude— 
for the unpleasant quality of 
rejoicing in another’s misfor- 
tunes, and it is about time 
someone like Sir Alan Herbert 
coined a word in English for the 
equivalent quality of grieving 
over another’s good luck. The 
trouble is that this quality, 
which old-fashioned people were 
taught to regard as undesirable, 
is now being held up as a merit. 
We are assured that it is not 
only our right but our duty to 
resent better fortune in anyone 
else. Let us all, we are exhorted, 
live on a dead level; and how- 
ever dead the level may be, no 
one should be dissatisfied. 
Observe, however, the ab- 
surdity of this new  philo- 
sophy when it is translated 
into terms of rationing. There 
is—or rather was—a delectable 
dish in which strawberries were 
served with champagne poured 
over them. In these days, with 
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champagne at its present cost, 
few will be tempted to try so 
Lucullan a delicacy. But if 
anyone cares to pay the price, 
he can have the dish; so that 
to eat strawberries with cream 
is not merely anti-social, but— 
unless you happen to be a 
farmer or the friend of a farmer 
—impossible. But to eat them 
expensively with champagne is 
perfectly legitimate, provided, 
perhaps, that, like the March 
hare, the gourmet is able to say 
that it is the best champagne. 


The Duke of Bedford must 
surely be the original of the 
young marching soldier whose 
mother proudly remarked that 
he was the only man in his 
company who was in step. To 
say that the Duke has taken a 
delight in being different would 
be to do him an injustice. In 
his younger days at any rate 
he was often very unhappy. 
He was undoubtedly different 
from his companions and mostly 
miserable at school, at Oxford, 
and in the Grenadier Guards, to 
which for a brief and mutually 
disillusioning period he was 
attached. In the first World 
War his father had a tremendous 
quarrel with him, and, since he 
refused to fight, he went off and 
worked very hard for the 
Y.M.C.A. The estrangement 
seems to have continued through 
the years between the Wars, 
when Lord Tavistock (as he 
then was) occupied himself with 
prison visiting, Social Credit, and 
pacifism. At one time he had 
hope of the Church of England, 
but was soon disappointed in it, 
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and organised religion now has 
its place on a very long and 
very black list. In the second 
World War he was the most 
pugnacious of pacifists. He was 
surprised to find his fellows of 
the same way of thinking “a 
motley assortment of the most 
amazing cranks, who were 
sensible about war and nothing 
else.” He does not disclose 
what the cranks thought of 
him. He managed to find 
employment for a number 
of conscientious objectors at 
Woburn, but naively confesses 
that, with a few exceptions, they 
were failures. He founded the 
British Peace Party and is 
mildly perplexed by its inability 
to make the slightest impression 
on the electorate. He tried the 
House of Lords, but discovered 
that the peers were verbose and 
unintelligent, although a little 
better than their’ brethren in 
the House of Commons. 
It is all very sad. 


“IT wish I loved the Human Race ; 
I wish I loved its silly face.” 


For the real trouble, says the 
Duke, is A.S.O.T.O.P., or the 


Appalling Stupidity of 
Ordinary Person. So that it is 
a relief to turn from such 
foolish creatures to the vast and 
varied collection of animals in 
Woburn Park. The reader will 
share the relief; for the Duke 
writes | as delightfully of beasts 
as he writes peevishly of human 
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the 


By Hastings, Duke of Bedford. 
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beings. He has always been 
fond of animals, even if some of 
his eccentricities entered into his 
relations with them. His first 
pet was a spider, and later he 
became very much attached to 
frogs and owls. But when he 
inherited his father’s collection 
his tastes developed. Amid in- 
creasing difficulties, he has re- 
tained a substantial proportion 
of the deer (including the very 
rare Pére David variety), the 
moufion, camels, kangaroos, 
ostriches, swans, cranes, and fowl 
of every sort which his father 
collected. It is a little odd that 
the Duke, who has such a strong 
objection to fighting among 
human beings, describes at con- 
siderable length, with interest, 
and even with relish, the gory 
combats of his birds and beasts. 
In recent years shortage of food 
and high taxation have made 
maintenance almost impossible, 
but he is persistent—and com- 
mendably so; for the dispersal 
of the Woburn collection would 
be a national loss. 

The suppression of the Duke’s 
book, often consciously and still 
more often unconsciously amus- 
ing, honest, downright, and un- 
compromising as it is, would 
be a lesser but still a national 
loss. So would be the sup- 
pression of the Duke. It takes 
all sorts to make an England ; 
and an occasional surprise is 
a necessary ingredient in the 
recipe. 


(Andrew Dakers.) 
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